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FOREWORD 

The  profession  of  "Publicity"  has  made  its  greatest 
headway  in  comparatively  recent  years.  We  have  always 
had  publicity  men  in  one  form  or  another  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  but  publicity  men  as  such  were 
hardly  known  a  score  of  years  ago;  and  those  who  used 
this  term  to  designate  their  profession  or  trade  were 
looked  upon  as  a  cross  between  newspapermen  and 
press  agents. 

The  first  World  War  trained  many  excellent  propa- 
gandists, publicity  men.  Crack  newspaper  writers  who 
had  been  in  the  Army  and  Navy  intelligence  service 
were  reluctant  to  return  to  the  newspaper  business  and 
continued  in  some  form  of  publicity  work.  They  found 
their  biggest  opportunities  during  the  boom  years  pre- 
ceding the  crash  of  1929,  when  business  became  a  topic 
of  everyday  conversation.  Persons  in  all  walks  of  life 
were  "playing  the  stock  market,"  and  were  definitely 
interested  in  stories  concerning  business.  Alert  to  their 
readers'  interests,  newspapers  found  that  the  job  of 
"covering"  business  required  increasingly  larger  staffs 
of  reporters;  too  large  to  be  economically  feasible. 
Gradually  they  became  more  and  more  receptive  to 
publicity  stories  of  all  kinds  about  business.  Business 
men  in  turn  saw  opportunities  for  publicizing  their 
businesses.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  trained 
publicity  man  began  to  come  into  his  own.  Businesses 
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of  virtually  every  type  added  to  their  staffs  publicity 
writers  who  could  present  the  cases  of  their  clients  to 
readers  of  newspapers  and  magazines;  persons  who 
could  ferret  out  stories  within  their  organizations,  write 
them  in  acceptable  newspaper  style  and  distribute  them 
to  newspapers,  trade  papers,  syndicates  and  press 
associations. 

Following  the  stock  market  crash  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  publicity  business.  Many  firms  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  their  publicity  men,  but  after  the  1932 
National  election  came  the  organization  of  what  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  publicity  machine 
ever  developed  in  America.  The  government  itself 
went  in  for  publicity — in  a  big  way.  The  NRA,  the 
AAA,  the  FHA  and  many  other  so  called  alphabetical 
agencies,  which  were  established  during  the  depression, 
required  interpretation  to  the  public.  Many  firms 
looked  to  the  advertising  agencies  to  furnish  publicity 
aids.  As  a  consequence,  publicity  departments  were 
established  in  advertising  agency  offices  to  supplement 
their  regular  advertising  service  to  their  clients. 

Today,  trained,  able  publicity  men  are  at  a  premium. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  available  relatively  more 
than  a  handful  of  competent  publicity  men  who 
operate  efficiently.  The  few  there  are,  hold  positions 
of  high  responsibility,  publicizing  small  and  large  busi- 
nesses, organizations,  ideas  and  projects  of  many  kinds. 
There  are  many  so  called  publicity  men  always  floating 
around — men  with  newspaper  experience  who  term 
themselves  publicity  experts,  former  press  agents  and 
"stunt"  men,  as  well  as  recent  graduates  of  schools  of 
journalism — but  these  so  called  publicity  men  lack  an 
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understanding  of  the  basic  conception  of  the  duties  of 
publicity  and  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  new 
publicity  technique.  Unfortunately,  our  schools  of 
journalism  shy  from  giving  regular  courses  in  pub- 
licity, and  most  of  the  present  publicity  experts  learned 
through  hard  experience.  Many  of  them  were  pioneers 
in  a  new  profession;  some  were  trained  by  early  pub- 
licity experts;  others  grew  up  with  it,  helped  develop 
its  technique,  helped  evolve  methods  and  aided  in  its 
evolution  and  set  the  standards  of  publicity  as  we  know 
it  today. 

It  is  often  assumed,  mistakenly,  that  any  newspaper 
man  may  become  a  publicity  expert  merely  by  chang- 
ing from  his  job  as  reporter  to  that  of  publicity  man. 
True,  publicity  must  be  news  or  it  will  not  be  printed. 
But  it  must  be  news  of  a  kind  to  benefit  the  particular 
cause  which  is  publicized.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
public  relations  counselors  and  publicity  men  never 
worked  on  newspapers.  Many  of  them  who  are  highly 
respected  had  but  a  minimum  of  newspaper  training. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  outstanding  failures  in 
publicity  have  been  men  with  excellent  records  as 
newspapermen;  for  while  the  two  professions  have 
much  in  common,  they  diverge  sharply  in  one  funda- 
mental respect:  the  publicity  man  must  remember  that 
his  job  is  to  secure  publicity,  not  merely  to  chronicle 
news. 

Familiarity  with  the  mechanics  of  handling  news, 
with  good  newspaper  practice,  with  editorial  standards, 
with  news  features,  and  with  the  general  trend  of  the 
news  of  the  day  is  one  of  the  needed  assets  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  publicity  man  who  knows  news,  how  to 
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write  it  and  where  to  distribute  it  has  an  advantage. 
More  important,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  publicity 
the  publicity  man  must  know  how  to  create  news  where 
it  does  not  apparently  exist. 

The  publicity  man  must  be  versatile  if  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed. Today  he  may  have  to  publicize  a  social  event, 
tomorrow  an  important  industrial  or  business  develop- 
ment, next  week  a  new  product  or  a  new  executive,  or 
a  favorable  financial  statement,  or  perhaps  some  one's 
opposition  to  a  proposed  development.  One  day  his 
work  may  be  in  a  factory,  another  day  may  find  him 
covering  a  publicity  assignment  in  an  oil  refinery  or  a 
hotel  or  on  board  a  ship  or  at  an  airport  or  for  a  small 
business  or  an  individual. 

This  book  is  designed  to  provide  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  and  essential  factors  necessary  to 
effective  and  successful  work  in  publicity.  It  has  been 
prepared  along  intensely  practical  lines,  describing  the 
technique  and  methods  of  publicity,  with  concrete 
examples  to  illustrate  different  types  of  publicity,  how 
to  do  it  intelligently  and  how  to  get  the  publicity  pub- 
lished. All  this  information  is  presented  in  a  clear-cut, 
simple,  non-technical  manner,  which  is  intended  to 
guide  publicity  men  who  are  now  working  in  the  pro- 
fession, to  help  students  of  publicity  who  may  enter 
the  field,  and  for  business  men  who  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  publicize  their  organizations  but  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  trained  publicity  assistance. 
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What  Is  Publicity 

As  a  prelude  to  an  effective  working  knowledge  of 
publicity,  an  understanding  of  the  term  "publicity"  is 
first  essential.  Publicity  may  be  defined  as  information 
you  want  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  largest 
possible  number  of  persons.  This  information  may  be 
specific  or  general,  it  may  be  about  an  action,  a  fact, 
an  event,  an  idea,  a  person,  a  company,  a  date — in  fact 
any  information  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
may  be  termed  publicity.  The  medium  of  communicat- 
ing this  information  may  be  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  periodicals,  house  organs,  lectures,  radio,  motion 
pictures,  photography,  drama,  or  any  other  selected 
means  through  which  information  reaches  the  public. 

Defined  literally,  publicity  means  the  state  of  being 
public,  or  the  act  or  fact  of  making  or  becoming  public. 
Hence,  every  bit  of  information  made  public  is 
publicity.  Common  usage,  however,  implies  that  pub- 
licity is  particular  information  disseminated  for  a  par- 
ticular reason.  Thus,  advertising  may  be  considered  a 
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phase  of  publicity;  but  it  is  distinct  from  publicity  as 
the  term  is  generally  used — first,  because  it  is  frankly 
labelled  advertising;  and,  secondly,  because  payment  is 
made  for  the  use  of  the  media  in  which  it  appears. 
Publicity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  often  indicated  as 
such  and  is  generally  obtained  without  payment  for 
the  use  of  its  medium  of  dissemination. 


Why  Publicity  Is  Accepted  for  Dissemination 

Publicity  is  accepted  for  dissemination  without  cost 
because  its  message  is  considered  of  sufficient  public 
interest  or  importance  to  impel  the  various  media  to 
use  it  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  value  to  those  reached 
by  these  media.  The  rule  of  interest  is  thus  the  primary 
rule  governing  the  acceptance  of  publicity  for  dis- 
semination. To  succeed  in  its  purpose,  therefore,  pub- 
licity must  at  all  times  make  a  strong  claim  on  the 
attention  of  the  public,  or  to  that  segment  of  the 
public  toward  which  it  is  directed. 

Measuring  the  Value  of  Publicity 

No  one  today  can  deny  the  value  of  effective  pub- 
licity, although  there  is  no  standard  yardstick  for 
measuring  its  value.  It  is  not  possible  to  establish  any 
absolute  basis  for  determining  value  in  the  way  returns 
may  be  determined  from  paid  advertising,  for  example. 
This  is  because  publicity  is  more  subtle  in  approach 
and  more  indirect  both  in  form  and  presentation  than 
advertising.   Publicity  and   advertising  serve   separate 
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and  distinct  functions.  Each  is  of  definite  value  in  its 
field,  and  one  often  complements  and  supplements 
the  other.  Interesting  or  not,  a  page  advertisement  in 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  is  bound  to  attract  consider- 
able attention  by  its  size  or  the  dominance  of  its 
position,  or  its  design  and  form.  Readers  know  that 
anything  they  see  in  the  advertising  columns  of  news- 
papers was  placed  there  by  some  one  with  something 
to  sell.  It  may  be  an  idea  or  a  commercial  product 
that  is  being  sold,  but  space  was  secured  by  outright 
purchase,  and  its  purpose  is  to  sell,  to  attract  attention, 
create  a  desire  to  purchase  and  impel  the  reader  to 
take  action  and  buy. 

Publicity,  on  the  other  hand,  informs,  and  through 
information  of  interest,  builds  good  will  and  sells — 
indirectly.  Publicity,  appearing  in  the  ostensibly  un- 
biased news  columns,  is  viewed  by  the  reader  as 
objectively  written  news,  placed  there  by  an  open- 
minded,  unbiased  editor  presumably  because  it  was  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  accurate  and  interesting  enough 
to  merit  space  in  his  news  columns.  Readers  have  long 
been  trained  to  the  correct  belief  that  newspapers  are 
organs  for  disseminating  news,  presented  objectively. 
Therefore,  they  are  inclined  to  be  more  influenced  or 
convinced  by  what  they  read  in  the  news  columns. 

With  the  primary  purpose  of  selling,  Chevrolet,  for 
example,  advertised:  "feature  by  feature  and  from 
bumper  to  bumper  you'll  say  it's  first  because  it's 
finest."  Bold,  typographically  attractive  letters,  appeal- 
ing illustrations  and  the  dominance  given  by  a  full 
page  of  newspaper  space  attracted  readers  to  this  adver- 
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tisement.  The  copy  outlined  the  many  advantages  of 
this  automobile.  The  advertisement  closed  by  urging 
the  public  to  "eye  it,  try  it,  buy  it."  Here  was  strong, 
direct  salesmanship,  through  paid  space. 

Publicity  would  have  been  able  to  say  that  the  Chev- 
rolet Motor  Car  Company  had  announced  its  new 
models  for  next  year,  and  outline  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  these  models.  The  publicity  in  connection 
with  this  announcement  would  not  have  told  you  to 
try  it,  eye  it  and  buy  it.  It  could  not  urge  you  to  go 
to  your  nearest  dealer  and  take  this  car  out  for  a  trial 
spin.  But  the  publicity  message  would  have  been  served 
when  it  informed  you  that  Chevrolet  had  a  new  line 
of  automobiles  which  contained  various  features.  Pub- 
licity informed  and,  through  informing,  built  good 
will,  sold  the  public  an  idea  and  thereby  helped  paid 
advertising  sell  merchandise. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  announced  that 
it  would  build  the  largest  radio  research  center  in  the 
world  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  This 
publicity  doubtless  did  much  to  convince  millions  of 
newspaper  readers  that  when  it  came  to  scientific  radio 
research  RCA  was  tops.  Believing  so,  obviously  these 
same  persons  would  look  with  favor  upon  any  products 
of  this  company.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  re- 
ceived favorable  publicity  when  its  president  told  a 
13-year-old  rural  newsboy  that  it  would  give  him  a 
horse  to  replace  the  horse  killed  by  a  New  York  Central 
train.  This  kind  act,  placed  before  thousands  through 
the  publicity  it  received,  must  have  made  many  friends 
for  the  New  York  Central.  Public  utilities  constantly 
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seek  friends  among  the  public.  Their  future  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  public  good  will.  Any  time 
publicity  builds  this  good  will  it  has  a  definite  value. 

The  DuPonts  announced  Nylon,  their  amazing 
artificial  silk  yarn.  For  many  months  publicity  about 
it  appeared  in  media  of  all  types  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Nylon  was  not  advertised  to  consumers  during 
this  time.  Yet,  when  Nylon  stockings  were  first  placed 
on  sale  in  retail  stores  sales  were  so  great  that  all  con- 
sumer demand  for  them  could  not  be  met.  Months 
later  manufacturers  were  still  working  overtime  to  meet 
this  demand.  It  is  clear  that  advertising  was  not  the 
means  used  to  let  millions  of  American  women  know 
about  this  new  product.  Advertising  that  followed  later 
may  have  directed  buyers  to  individual  retail  estab- 
lishments at  which  Nylon  was  available.  It  was  pub- 
licity that  acquainted  the  public  with  Nylon  and  its 
various  features.  What  aroused  initial  interest  was  pub- 
licity! And  who  can  say  what  this  publicity  was  worth? 

Several  years  ago  Henry  Ford  changed  his  old  model 
T  to  a  new  model  Ford,  a  radically  different  automo- 
bile. So  intense  was  the  public  interest  in  what  kind 
of  new  model  Ford  was  developing  that  for  months 
before  the  metamorphosed  cars  were  announced,  pub- 
licity on  this  subject  appeared  throughout  the  country. 
Just  before  the  new  model  was  unveiled  to  the  public 
and  on  the  day  it  was  made  public,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  advertised  it  extensively.  But  who  can  say 
how  much  of  the  tremendous  buying  interest  in  the 
new  Ford  was  due  to  publicity,  how  much  to  adver- 
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tising?  Obviously  the  publicity  dollars  and  cents  value 
to  Ford  was  huge. 

Who  can  estimate  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the 
value  of  the  publicity  which  the  queen  of  the  seas,  the 
French  steamship  Normandie,  received  on  her  arrival 
in  New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage?  Millions  of  lines 
of  publicity  on  this  super-luxury  liner  were  carried  by 
the  American  press.  The  French  Line  directors  would 
have  been  horrified  if  they  had  been  asked  to  buy  this 
huge  linage  in  advertising  space.  Certainly  its  value 
must  have  been  tremendous;  but  no  one  could  attempt 
to  place  a  monetary  value  upon  it  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

A  Michigan  research  chemist  for  a  firm  of  detergent 
manufacturers  announced  a  new  cleanser  which  would 
double  the  life  of  certain  metals.  Manufacturers  and 
users  of  these  metals  thus  learn  of  this  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  detergent  company. 
The  John  B.  Stetson  Company  told  the  public  it  had 
been  forced  by  a  loss  in  foreign  business  to  widen  its 
hat  line.  Men  who  read  this  were  again  reminded  of 
the  famous  Stetson  hat  and  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  they  now  had  available  a  wider  choice  of 
these  hats.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States  released  publicity  which  told  the 
public  that  in  one  year  its  benefit  payments  averaged 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  a  day.  Any  company 
that  can  boast  of  paying  out  this  much  money  in  bene- 
fits must  be  sound,  reasoned  the  average  reader  of  this 
publicity. 

A  man  named  Delehanty  operates  a  private  school  in 
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New  York.  A  publicity  story  related  that  he  has  trained 
350,000  men  and  women  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man,  every  officer  of  captain's  rank  or  higher  in 
the  New  York  Police  Department  was  trained  by  the 
Delehanty  Institute.  Every  ambitious  cop,  among  the 
20,000  in  New  York,  must  certainly  have  thought  that 
this  private  school  would  help  him  in  his  quest  for 
promotion. 

An  agency  which  supplies  models  for  advertising  art 
obtained  conspicuous  publicity  when  it  selected  some 
of  its  models  who  adorn  outdoor  billboards,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  an  intelligence  test  through  which  they 
came  with  flying  colors.  Advertisers  who  had  never 
before  heard  of  this  agency  read  the  publicity  and  now 
know  that  through  it  may  be  obtained  models  who 
combine  beauty  and  intelligence. 

These  cases  of  valuable  publicity  could  be  recited  by 
the  thousands.  They  indicate  that  publicity  is  used 
profitably  today  by  thousands  of  enterprising  firms, 
organizations  and  individuals.  It  is  a  valuable  medium 
to  a  widely  divergent  group  of  organizations  and  per- 
sons. To  some  it  brings  immediate  product  sales.  For 
others  it  sells  the  public  ideas.  Again  it  may  build  good 
will,  make  friends,  instill  public  confidence,  cause  a 
change  in  public  opinion,  establish  a  new  style,  start 
a  vogue  or  arouse  public  opposition  or  public  favor. 
You  may  be  able  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
publicity  if  you  translate  these  benefits  into  dollars  and 
cents,  but  only  in  a  general  way.  You  can  not  say  that 
because  you  secured  a  million  lines  of  publicity  in 
newspapers   in   which   a   million   lines   of  advertising 
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would  have  cost  $200,000  that  your  publicity  was  worth 
$200,000.  It  may  have  been  worth  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  and  it  may  have  been  worth  a  million  dollars. 

In  New  York,  Centre  Street  is  a  well  known 
headquarters  of  the  metropolitan  area's  second-hand 
machinery  market,  conducted  for  the  most  part  by 
small  business  men.  One  of  these  firms  was  made  the 
beneficiary  of  publicity  on  how  this  market  bustled 
with  new  activity  due  to  the  nation's  defense  program. 
The  story  related  that  this  one  dealer  had  taken  the 
lead  in  having  other  second-hand  tool  dealers  cooperate 
with  the  government's  defense  program.  It  also  pointed 
out  that  this  dealer  had  been  bringing  in  machinery 
from  all  parts  of  the  East  and  had  located  some  excel- 
lent tools.  At  a  time  when  many  manufacturers  sought 
machine  tools  this  publicity  was  of  real  value  to  the 
Centre  Street  tool  dealers  in  general  and  in  particular 
to  the  individual  dealer  upon  whom  the  publicity  was 
"hung." 

The  value  of  publicity  is  evident  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways.  The  Celanese  Corporation  of  America  an- 
nounces that  it  has  let  a  contract  for  a  $1,500,000  addi- 
tion to  one  of  its  plants.  The  woman  rayon  buyer  who 
reads  this  in  her  daily  paper  at  once  associates  the 
Celanese  Company  with  progress.  She  regards  it  as  a 
popular  company.  Its  products  must  be  in  demand  if 
it  is  building  a  huge  addition  to  its  plant.  And  if  they 
are  in  such  demand  they  must  be  good  products. 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  announces  that  it 
has  loaned  millions  of  dollars  to  Jewish  farmers  in  some 
40  states  in  this  country.  This  publicity  helps  promote 
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tolerance.  It  also  serves  to  refute  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda that  condemns  Jews  because  they  are  not  farmers. 
A  small  bus  company  announces  that  it  has  extended 
its  route.  This  publicity  earns  good  will  for  the  bus 
company.  It  also  informs  potential  users  of  the  new 
route.  The  president  of  an  airline  company  tells 
students  of  the  employment  opportunities  in  aviation. 
Youthful  aviation  enthusiasts  read  this  and  become 
familiar  with  the  company.  They  are  the  airline  trans- 
portation buyers  of  tomorrow.  A  firm  of  accountants 
specializing  in  the  furniture  industry  reports  that  furni- 
ture operations  in  this  country  are  at  a  peak  and  points 
out  that  new  furniture  orders  during  a  particular 
month  jumped  38  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  Furniture  companies  learn  that  here 
is  a  firm  which  specializes  in  the  accounting  problems 
of  their  industry.  A  department  store  publicizes  a 
forum  for  camera  fans.  Other  camera  fans  read  about 
this  and  feel  that  any  firm  which  is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  camera  fans  to  hold  a  forum  for  them  must 
have  their  special  interests  at  heart.  It's  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  a  fair  percentage  of  the  camera  fans 
who  read  this  publicity  will  favor  this  store  with  their 
patronage.  The  Railway  Express  Agency  announces 
that  it  plans  to  spend  $4,000,000  for  new  automotive 
equipment.  The  effect  of  this  publicity  upon  readers  is 
to  make  them  feel  that  this  agency  is  definitely  inter- 
ested in  moving  its  shipments  rapidly  and  safely  in 
up-to-date  motor  equipment,  a  fact  they  will  recall 
when  they  next  have  a  shipment  they  want  to  move 
rapidly  and  safely. 
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The  head  of  the  air  transport  association  releases 
publicity  announcing  a  sharp  increase  in  air  travel 
during  January.  Persons  who  travel  by  air  in  the  sum- 
mer only  read  this  and  feel  that  so  long  as  many  others 
are  now  flying  in  the  winter  perhaps  their  hesitancy 
about  doing  so  is  ill-advised.  The  publicity  helps  to 
break  down  their  sales  resistance. 

It  is  futile  and  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  place  a  dollars 
and  cents  value  on  publicity.  Clippings  are  merely  an 
indication  of  how  publicity  was  received  by  the  news- 
papers. You  may  get  ten  thousand  clippings  and  ac- 
complish nothing  with  your  publicity.  It  might  be  the 
wrong  kind  of  publicity  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  New  York  World's  Fair  received  publicity  in  every 
city,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States  prior  to  its 
opening  in  the  spring  of  1939.  The  publicity  dealt  with 
the  Fair  in  the  most  glowing  and  praiseworthy  terms. 
Yet,  the  first  year  the  Fair  was  considered  a  flop,  finan- 
cially and  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance.  The 
publicity  was  such  that  most  persons  thought  the  Fair 
was  high-hat.  It  had  pitched  the  whole  thing  on  too 
high  a  plane. 

The  following  year  the  Fair's  publicity  theme  was 
changed.  The  publicity  emphasized  that  the  Fair  was 
"folksy."  It  featured  the  carnival  spirit.  It  tried  to  bring 
the  Fair  "down  to  earth."  The  new  publicity  took  hold. 
It  caught  on.  It  managed  to  capture  the  public  interest 
and  attention  that  the  first  year's  publicity  had  missed. 
Despite  the  second  World  War,  the  Fair  went  through 
its  second  year,  even  though  many  persons  had  pre- 
dicted that  the  second  year  would  be  a  complete  flop. 
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Publicity  Must  Be  Viewed  Broadly 

Those  who  engage  in  publicity  and  those  who  em- 
ploy publicity  must  not  permit  themselves  to  view  this 
medium  narrowly.  It  must  be  considered  from  a  truly 
broad-gauge  point  of  view.  It  is  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  advertising  and  should  not  be  compared  with  it. 
A  dollar  spent  for  publicity  does  not  always  bring  an 
immediate  dollar  in  sales  in  return.  It  must  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light  in  which  an  organization  views 
that  other  intangible — good  will.  Moreover,  publicity 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  its  job  in  a  day.  It  must  be 
given  time.  Publicity  was  largely  responsible  for  build- 
ing the  case  against  prohibition.  But  it  took  time  to 
do  it. 

To  be  sure,  publicity  may  fail.  It  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful. When  it  does  fail,  more  often  than  not  it  fails 
because  it  was  ineptly  planned.  Or  perhaps  it  was  un- 
intelligently  executed.  Or  it  might  have  been  that  it 
was  not  given  time  to  do  its  job.  But  the  record  of  its 
success  is  age-old.  Publicity  has  been  used  since  the 
days  of  the  ancients.  In  our  own  land,  we  can  point 
to  the  adroit  use  made  of  this  medium  by  the  versatile 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  Confederacy  had  its  publicity 
men  at  work  in  England  during  the  war  between  the 
states.  The  history  of  publicity  is  closely  aligned  with 
the  history  of  all  great  movements  in  the  history  of 
man.  Publicity  has  made  and  broken  rulers.  It  has 
established  philosophies.  It  has  built  cultures.  Publicity 
has  been  working  since  the  days  of  hieroglyphics. 

In  modern  times  its  practice  has  become  a  profession, 
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a  science.  Its  practitioners  have  become  more  numerous 
as  formulae  for  it  have  been  developed.  Its  use  is  grow- 
ing because  more  and  more  persons  are  setting  out  to 
learn  its  better  defined  techniques  in  answer  to  the 
demands  of  those  who  seek  to  employ  publicity  for  an 
ever-widening  variety  of  purposes.  We  will  have  pub- 
licity so  long  as  men  have  ideas  to  promote.  So  long 
as  man  attempts  to  progress  and  to  inform  his  fellow- 
man  of  his  progress,  publicity  will  be  employed. 
Civilization's  march  forward  will  be  chronicled  in  large 
part  through  publicity. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  publicity  man  to  interpret 
publicity  to  those  who  use  this  powerful  new  weapon. 
It  is  his  duty  to  study  publicity,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  its  accomplishments,  not  alone  in  his  own  business 
or  with  his  own  clients,  but  generally.  As  he  learns 
what  publicity  accomplishes  his  appreciation  of  its 
value  grows.  But  it  can  be  practiced  most  successfully 
by  those  who  hold  the  profession  in  high  esteem,  who 
are  fully  aware  of  its  responsibilities,  and  who  do  not 
abuse  its  power. 


How  Publicity  Secures  Attention 

Publicity,  unlike  advertising,  must  secure  readership 
through  its  power  to  interest  the  readers  of  the  pub- 
lication in  which  it  appears.  If  its  ability  to  interest 
others  is  mediocre,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  its 
readership  will,  at  best,  be  small,  or  interest  in  it  may 
be  so  meagre  that  it  will  never  be  published.  Obviously, 
therefore,  publicity  must  secure  an  audience  through 
its  power  not  only  to  attract  attention,  but  to  hold  the 
interest  of  those  persons  it  attracts.  Thus,  publicity 
competes  for  readership  on  the  same  basis  as  news 
struggles  for  a  position  in  the  newspaper.  Publicity  and 
news  are  first  cousins.  In  fact,  the  words  are  often  used 
interchangeably.  Only  that  publicity  which  measures 
up  to  the  rule  of  interest  will  be  effective  and  see  the 
light  of  print  for  only  that  publicity  which  competes 
successfully  with  all  other  news  of  the  day  is  published 
— and  read  by  the  public. 

To  do  publicity  successfully  you  must  know  above 
all  else  how  to  make  it  interesting.  You  must  make  your 
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publicity  so  interesting  that  it  enters  successfully  into 
competition  with  all  other  interesting  material  which, 
through  many  channels,  reaches  the  various  media  of 
public  information.  If  you  are  to  obtain  publicity, 
either  consistently  or  spasmodically,  you  must  know  just 
what  kind  or  type  of  publicity  is  interesting.  You  must 
know  how  to  make  your  publicity  as  interesting  as,  or 
preferably,  more  interesting  than  the  other  fellow's 
publicity.  The  more  interesting  your  publicity,  the 
more  of  it  will  reach  the  public.  And  the  way  to  do 
this  is  first  to  write  publicity  along  the  fundamental 
lines  of  news,  based  on  accepted  standards  of  news 
value. 

What  Is  News-Publicity 

Publicity  must  be  news — otherwise  it  is  useless.  News 
is  fresh  information  concerning  something  that  has 
recently  taken  place.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
history  in  the  making.  It  is  that  which  is  new  and  inter- 
esting, odd  or  unusual.  Anything  new  that  happens, 
that  is  said,  invented,  planned  or  accomplished  is  news. 
It  is  an  IMMEDIATE  record  of  the  most  interesting, 
important  and  accurate  information  obtainable  about 
the  things  man  thinks  and  says,  sees  and  describes, 
plans  and  does. 


Publicity  Must  Be  Fresh 

As  an  immediate  record,  news,  above  all  else,  must 
be  fresh.  It  is  not  news  today  that  a  President  of  the 
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United  States  was  elected  last  week.  Nor  is  it  news 
today  that  the  directors  of  General  Motors  declared  a 
dividend  last  week,  or  that  four  days  ago  a  local  manu- 
facturer added  two  hundred  employees  to  his  payroll. 
So  often  newsworthy  publicity  is  not  written  or  dis- 
tributed until  it  is  too  stale  to  be  of  news  value.  One 
of  the  first  things  a  publicity  man  learns  is  that  he  must 
act  quickly  when  he  has  publicity  material.  To  obtain 
for  yourself  a  real  understanding  of  how  quickly  news 
or  publicity  gets  stale,  pick  up  last  week's  newspaper 
and  see  how  uninteresting  it  is  to  read. 

The  Geography  of  Publicity 

Like  news,  publicity  is  something  that  often  interests 
a  sectional  proportion  of  the  readers  of  the  publication 
in  which  it  is  printed.  Thus,  both  publicity  and  news 
have  very  decided  geographical  factors.  If  the  pastor  of 
a  prominent  Milwaukee  church  endorses  that  city's 
community  chest  drive,  this  is  news  in  Milwaukee,  but 
not  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  same  pastor  announces  that  he  has  provided  three 
pews  in  his  church  for  smokers,  this  is  news  to  pastors, 
church-goers  and  smokers  all  over  the  country,  although 
it  is  also  publicity  for  the  church  and  the  pastor. 

If  jobless  sailors  stranded  in  New  York  City  decided 
to  study  navigation  while  on  their  enforced  vacation, 
New  York  and  maritime  communities  might  be  inter- 
ested in  this  story,  but  in  the  agricultural  centers  its 
news  interest  would  be  virtually  nil.  New  York  and 
these  same  seaports  might  not,  however,  be  at  all  inter- 
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ested  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  farmer  had  the  largest 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  of  any  farmer  in  the  state  of 
Iowa. 

The  Pullman  Company  once  announced  that  it  had 
found  a  new  chemical  which  would  abolish  dust.  How 
far  reaching  is  interest  in  this  piece  of  publicity?  Would 
it  be  interesting  only  to  railroad  men?  Yes,  and  more! 
This  was  publicity  of  interest  to  every  housewife  who 
ever  fought  dust — and  what  housewife  hasn't  done  so? 

Publicity  and  News  Standards 

The  basic  standards  by  which  the  news  value  of 
publicity  is  judged  never  change.  The  publicity  that 
was  newsworthy  twenty  years  ago  would  be  newsworthy 
today  under  the  same  circumstances.  Lindbergh's  trans- 
atlantic flight  received  widespread  publicity  for  the 
same  reasons  Alcock  and  Brown's  trans-oceanic  flight 
was  widely  chronicled  years  before.  The  publicity  relat- 
ing that  synthetic  rubber  is  now  a  commercial  possi- 
bility was  measured  recently  by  the  same  yardsticks 
that  years  before  had  evaluated  the  publicity  news 
value  of  the  development  of  new  methods  of  making 
synthetic  silk.  Wide  publicity  was  received  by  the 
streamlined  rail  car  for  the  same  fundamental  reasons 
the  first  transcontinental  rail  line  to  the  west  was  con- 
spicuously publicized.  The  publicity  on  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  was  newsworthy  for  the  same  basic  reasons 
as  the  publicity  on  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

Once  you  learn  to  evaluate  publicity,  once  you 
develop   that   sixth   sense   which   enables   you   to   say 
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accurately  that  this  publicity  is  news  and  this  is  not 
news,  you  can  apply  this  highly  desirable  talent  for 
years  to  come  to  many  different  types  of  publicity. 


Select  Your  Publicity  Medium 

In  considering  news  appeal  the  publicity  man  must 
determine  even  before  he  writes  his  story  just  what  type 
of  publications  will  be  interested  in  it,  just  what  group 
of  readers  will  find  it  valuable  or  interesting. 

The  average  person  unthinkingly  believes  that  the 
daily  newspaper  is  the  sole  major  outlet  for  publicity. 
This  is  far  from  true.  Publicity  is  printed  in  trade 
papers,  business  magazines,  in  agricultural  publications, 
in  financial  and  commercial  organs  and  in  the  many 
publications  which  chronicle  the  activities  of  chambers 
of  commerce,  civic  associations,  lodges,  corporations, 
banks  or  industries. 

It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  because,  before 
one  can  accurately  develop  a  specific  piece  of  publicity, 
one  must  determine  for  what  type  of  reader  and  pub- 
lication it  is  intended.  The  publicity  which  may  appeal 
to  readers  of  a  trade  paper  may  not  have  the  slightest 
appeal  for  a  newspaper. 

A  manufacturer  of  automobiles  closed  an  intensive 
selling  campaign  which  established  new  records  for  his 
company.  The  story  of  what  he  did  and  how  he  did  it 
was  of  decided  interest  to  the  readers  of  automotive 
trade  papers.  The  same  publicity  fell  flat  when  sent  to 
newspapers.  This  was  because  the  publicity  was  of 
interest  only  to  persons  interested  in  the  automobile 
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industry.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  manufacturer's  sales 
campaign  was  successful  because  of  a  new  method  of 
selling  whereby  purchasers  of  motor  cars  could  pay  for 
automobiles  on  a  mileage  basis.  Then  the  publicity 
would  have  been  interesting  to  all  motor  car  buyers 
and  prospective  buyers  because  it  would  have  pointed 
to  the  success  of  a  new  method  of  purchasing  motor  cars 
and  might  have  implied  that  other  companies  would 
soon  adopt  this  method  of  selling  their  products. 

Newspapers  Rely  on  Publicity  Men 

With  the  tremendous  growth  in  the  art  of  publicity, 
newspapers  in  recent  years  have  come  to  rely  on  pub- 
licity men  and  on  volunteer  reporters — in  other  words, 
publicity  men — for  much  of  the  news  of  business,  in- 
dustry, politics  and  society,  which  they  are  unable  to 
cover  as  thoroughly  as  they  cover  other  and  more 
prolific  sources  of  news.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
the  newspapers  to  extend  their  coverage  to  every  pos- 
sible news  source.  To  do  so  would  require  reportorial 
staffs  which  would  not  be  economically  justified.  There- 
fore, many  newspapers  look  to  the  trained  publicity 
men  for  a  large  part  of  their  news  of  business,  industry, 
politics,  and  society.  This  places  upon  the  publicity 
man  a  real  responsibility;  one  to  which  he  should  be 
.at  all  times  alert. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  are  literally  deluged  with 
publicity  volunteered  by  many  persons,  firms,  associa- 
tions, schools,  churches,  clubs  and  groups  of  various 
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kinds.  By  far  the  majority  of  this  publicity  is  use- 
less; because  it  is  totally  without  news  value;  because  it 
lacks  the  essential  information  required  for  its  publica- 
tion; because  it  is  from  a  source  which  cannot  be 
checked;  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  newsworthy  to 
compete  with  other  news  or  because  it  is  libelous.  Much 
of  this  publicity  is  never  printed  because  it  may  be 
thoughtlessly  prepared,  or  prepared  by  persons  who  do 
not  know  the  most  elementary  rules  governing  the 
preparation  of  news.  In  cases  where  the  story  itself 
appears  to  be  unusually  valuable,  city  editors  will  assign 
a  reporter  to  look  further  into  the  story  and  to  cover 
it  himself  if,  upon  investigation,  it  appears  likely  to  be 
worth  covering.  This  means  that  the  publicity  man  who 
would  achieve  maximum  efficiency  and  usefulness 
should  cover  and  present  thoroughly  and  intelligently 
the  news  in  the  subject  or  organization  he  is 
publicizing. 

Stunts  and  Resourcefulness  in  Publicity 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  stunts  of  famous 
publicity  men  that  many  persons  think  publicity  is  a 
profession  in  which  ideas,  stunts  and  manufactured 
news  predominate.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  successful 
publicity  men  are  the  ones  you  never  hear  about;  the 
ones  who  go  about  their  work  quietly,  who  cover  news 
sources  with  monotonous  regularity,  but  carefully,  who 
avidly  read  reports,  letters,  pamphlets  and  data  of  many 
kinds  and  who  undertake  extensive  research  to  unearth 
publicity  material  of  genuine  merit.  What  may  seem 
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to  be  a  stunt  may  very  often  be  largely  the  result  of 
intelligent  publicity  resourcefulness. 

The  publicity  man  must  be  resourceful!  He  must 
employ  as  much  ingenuity  as  he  can,  not  only  in  gather- 
ing publicity  from  the  sources  at  his  command,  but  also 
in  developing  items  which  themselves  might  not  be 
newsworthy  until  they  are  given  a  twist  or  an  "angle" 
>to  convert  them  into  the  kind  of  publicity  that  editors 
will  gladly  use. 

Following  the  successful  flight  of  Colonel  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  a  prominent  typewriter  manufacturer  called 
several  publicity  men  to  his  office.  He  explained  that 
his  company  was  planning  to  purchase  a  tri-motored 
airplane  to  be  used  to  deliver  typewriters  in  order  to 
capitalize  upon  the  tremendously  accelerated  news 
interest  in  aviation  at  the  time.  He  asked  the  publicity 
men  if  they  thought  they  could  obtain  sufficient  pub- 
licity to  justify  the  expenses  of  this  project.  After 
thinking  about  the  idea  it  was  decided  that  unless  they 
•could  develop  some  new  "angle"  or  "twist"  to  the  de- 
livery of  typewriters  by  air  the  publicity  on  this  venture 
would  be  relatively  insignificant.  Mental  processes  were 
set  into  motion  to  find  new  ways  of  making  truly  news- 
worthy publicity,  and  one  way  was  soon  found. 

The  publicity  men  recommended  that  the  airplane 
be  used  to  drop  cases  of  portable  typewriters  from  the 
skies  by  means  of  small  parachutes  attached  to  each 
case.  Subsequent  inquiry  established  the  feasibility  of 
this  "stunt."  An  airplane  had  a  small  hatch  cut  in  the 
after  part  of  its  fuselage,  small  parachutes  were  ordered, 
and  the  first  typewriter  was  dropped  at  Roosevelt  Field, 
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New  York  City.  The  "stunt"  went  over  in  a  big  way. 
This  was  followed  by  trips  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  this  "stunt"  earned  a  huge  volume  of  pub- 
licity which  was  exceptionally  beneficial  to  the  type- 
writer company  that  sponsored  it.  Here  was  an  instance 
of  a  stunt  which  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity,  coupled 
with  a  keen  news  sense,  made  real  publicity — full  of 
news  value — from  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
relatively  uninteresting  story. 

Every  day  in  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  American  publicity  men  are  adding  that  little 
touch,  that  "angle"  which  lifts  stories  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. In  many  cases  they  do  it  by  seeking  an  unusual 
twist  or  turn  in  the  material  they  must  use.  In  other 
instances  they  do  it  by  the  manner  in  which  they  write 
the  publicity.  While  the  average  reporter's  job  is  to 
write  objectively,  to  report  only  what  he  sees  and  hears, 
the  publicity  man  must  often  actually  create  news,  or 
at  least  create  situations  which  make  news.  To  do  this 
he  must  have  a  keen  sense  of  news  values,  and  the 
publicity  man  who  develops  a  keen  news  sense  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold  to  himself  and  his  client. 

Publicity  Must  Be  News 

When  publicity  is  not  news,  obviously,  it  is  not  worth 
releasing  as  publicity,  for  it  has  no  reasonable  chance 
of  being  published.  Too  often  untrained  or  inefficient 
publicity  men  send  to  newspapers  publicity  releases 
which  they  themselves  would  relegate  to  the  proverbial 
waste  basket  if  they  were  passing  upon  its  editorial 
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acceptability.  They  send  such  releases  nevertheless,  on 
the  chance  that  an  editor  will  slip  up  in  his  judgment 
or  will  be  badly  in  need  of  material  to  fill  his  paper. 
Newspapers  usually  have  many  columns  of  matter 
actually  standing  in  type  each  day  which  they  are 
forced  to  leave  out  because  of  lack  of  space.  Except  in 
rare  cases,  newspapers  never  lack  sufficient  material  to 
fill  their  columns.  And  when  they  do  lack  material, 
they  force  themselves  to  obtain  additional  copy  of  true 
newsworthiness. 

Often  some  published  material  may  seem  just  so 
much  "junk."  Perhaps  you  do  see  an  occasional  story 
that  has  been  bludgeoned  into  print  by  an  advertiser. 
This  does  happen  at  times,  to  the  sorrow  of  every 
editor  in  the  country.  But,  it  does  not  happen  so  often 
as  the  uninitiated  think.  In  all  fairness  to  yourself  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  real  way  to  get 
publicity  is  through  the  advertising  department.  This 
may  be  done  from  time  to  time.  But,  editors  bitterly, 
deeply  and  unforgivingly  resent  these  efforts.  They  use 
such  material  only  under  compulsion,  with  great  re- 
luctance. They  play  down  such  items,  give  them  as 
inconspicuous  a  position  as  possible  and  regard  their 
sponsors  as  enemies  of  a  free  and  independent  press. 
Yet,  you  can  be  sure  editors  will  not  readily  overlook 
newsworthy  publicity.  Publication  usually  stems  from 
practical  and  often  selfish  motives.  The  Stillmans  would 
rather  not  have  had  the  details  of  their  divorce  case 
published.  They  were  definitely  not  interested  in  the 
ultimate  presentation  of  this  news.  But,  the  public,  the 
newspaper  readers,  were. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  a  taxpayers'  group 
to  reduce  governmental  expenditures  and  balance  the 
budget  may  be  news,  but  such  efforts  are  also  publicity. 
This  group  is  interested  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 
publication  of  this  material.  The  fact  that  Henry  Ford 
brings  out  a  new  automobile  is  news;  but  it  is  also 
publicity.  Obviously,  every  mention  of  this  fact  in  a 
newspaper  tells  readers  that  Ford  has  a  new  car — and 
this  is  just  what  Ford  wants  the  public  to  know. 

Newspapers  As  Guides 

Your  newspaper  will  help  you  recognize  publicity. 
Analyze  your  newspaper  and  see  how  much  of  its  news 
is  either  publicity  or  is  from  an  origin  definitely  and 
selfishly  interested  in  its  publication.  Read  it  each  day 
carefully  and  intelligently,  not  merely  to  amuse  or 
entertain  yourself  or  to  while  away  time.  Pick  the  big 
stories.  Study  them.  See  if  they  are  publicity  stories. 
Ask  yourself  if  they  are  really  unusual.  Find  out  in 
what  way  they  are  different,  unusual,  odd  or  interest- 
ing. Go  over  the  less  important  stories  and  try  to 
determine  in  your  own  mind  just  how  widespread  is 
their  interest.  Notice  how  editors  play  down  stories  of 
routine  events.  Try  to  locate  the  stories  which  have  as 
their  source  publicity  men.  Ask  yourself  who  inspired 
them,  and  why.  Study  these  stories  to  see  how  they  have 
been  written,  how  the  publicity  was  injected  into  them. 


Developing  a  Publicity  Sense 

To  write  effective  publicity  you  must  apply  to 
routine  events  in  the  life  and  business  of  a  client  a 
treatment  that  will  convert  them  into  news  and  make 
them  truly  effective  as  publicity.  It  is  only  a  short  jump 
from  the  routine  to  the  unusual,  the  odd,  the  novel; 
and  it  is  in  effecting  this  short  jump  that  the  publicity 
man  shows  his  mettle:  his  originality,  his  adroitness 
and  his  ability  to  create  publicity. 

The  nose  for  news  and  for  publicity  is  more  figur- 
ative than  actual.  True,  many  persons  seem  to  have  a 
natural  aptitude  for  judging  news  and  publicity,  as 
certain  persons  are  more  adept  at  mathematics  or  others 
at  playing  a  musical  instrument,  hitting  a  golf  ball  or 
speaking  in  public.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  nose  for  publicity  cannot  be  developed.  You  can 
develop  an  acute  publicity  news  sense  by  studying  your 
daily  newspaper  instead  of  merely  reading  it  casually. 

First,  remember  that  a  modern  American  newspaper 
contains  a  wide  variety  of  news  and  many  kinds  of 
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publicity.  Take  the  daily  paper  you  usually  read  and 
glance  at  its  index  and  you'll  have  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  variety  of  material  it  prints.  Next,  take  two 
competing  newspapers  in  your  city,  or  one  morning 
and  one  evening  newspaper,  and  compare  their  indexes 
and  their  contents.  Note,  for  example,  how  one  paper 
has  a  special  department  devoted  to  women's  news, 
containing  much  publicity  of  interest  to  woman 
readers.  Perhaps  the  other  paper  passes  this  up  as  a 
feature.  Notice  that  one  paper  emphasizes  business  and 
industrial  and  financial  news  and  publicity  while  its 
rival  gives  but  cursory  attention  to  such  matters. 

Individual  Newspaper  Appeal 

In  studying  newspapers  and  their  contents  you  will 
see  that  every  newspaper  appeals  to  a  particular  cli- 
entele, a  special  segment  or  group  or  class  of  the 
population.  Some  papers,  for  instance,  give  conspicuous 
position  and  a  lengthy  treatment  to  all  sex  news  or  all 
news  with  a  strong  sex  angle.  Others  play  down  such 
news.  One  paper  features  sports  news,  devoting  edi- 
torials to  football,  baseball,  boxing  and  other  sports, 
running  important  sports  stories  on  the  first  page,  de- 
voting columns  of  space  to  comments  on  the  world  of 
sports  and  covering  all  sports  in  detail.  Another  paper 
may  minimize  sports  but  give  liberally  of  its  columns  to 
news  and  publicity  of  politics,  sociology,  science, 
medicine  and  international  affairs. 

Why  is  this  so?  Not  because  editors  of  these  papers 
are  interested,   personally,  in  the  types  of  news  and 
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publicity  they  feature.  The  editor  of  the  late  New  York 
Daily  Graphic  was  probably  no  more  interested,  per- 
sonally, in  the  execution  of  Ruth  Snyder  for  her  part 
in  murdering  her  husband  than  was  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  played  up  this  story  because 
he  knew  his  readers  were  more  interested  in  it  than 
were  the  readers  of  the  Times.  For  the  same  basic 
reasons  the  editor  of  the  Times  treated  the  story  with 
less  enthusiasm  than  did  his  fellow  editor  on  the 
Graphic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Times  would  play  up 
publicity  on  a  new  scientific  development,  which  an- 
other paper  might  not  even  mention. 

Ruth  Snyder's  execution  was  news,  by  any  standard; 
but  it  was  less  newsworthy  to  one  paper  or  one  class 
of  newspapers  than  to  another  or  to  other  classes  of 
newspapers.  The  study  of  news  publicity  reveals  many 
seeming  contradictions,  many  of  which,  upon  careful 
analysis,  stand  revealed  clear-cut,  sharp  and  positive. 

What  Publicity  Newspapers  Print 

If  you  know  what  the  newspapers  print  you  know 
what  is  news.  Stories  of  accidents,  murder,  theft,  rob- 
bery, war,  wrecks,  fires  and  prison  breaks  are  news. 
But  news  is  composed  of  other  events,  too.  Anything 
odd  is  news.  A  unicorn  breaks  loose  at  a  carnival.  The 
unicorn  is  a  legendary  animal  and  certainly  when  a 
unicorn  breaks  loose  and  escapes  into  a  crowd  it  is 
news.  It  is  even  better  news  when  a  brave  lad  captures 
the  unicorn!  And  it  is  still  better  when  it  is  discovered 
that  the  supposed  unicorn  is  nothing  more  rare  than 
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an  ordinary  bull  with  a  horn  grafted  on  to  it.  More- 
over, it  is  all  publicity  for  the  carnival! 

Take  a  fact,  or  a  set  of  facts;  if  nothing  in  them 
seems  of  news  value  reason  out  for  yourself  just  what 
would  have  to  be  done  to  make  them  newsworthy. 
For  example:  A  baby  is  born.  This  is  not  news  because 
each  day  thousands  of  babies  are  born  all  over  the 
world.  But,  the  baby  is  born  to  a  queen,  or  to  a  famous 
star  of  the  screen  or  stage.  News!  People  are  interested 
in  the  queen  or  in  the  star  and  their  interest  impels 
them  to  want  to  know  everything  noteworthy  that 
happens  to  the  queen  or  to  the  star.  Suppose  the  baby 
is  born  to  a  poor  mother  in  the  most  wretched  part  of 
the  city.  That  in  itself  is  not  news.  What  would  make 
it  news?  If  the  baby  were  born  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  house  from  which  the  mother  had  just  been 
evicted,  that  would  make  it  newsl  Babies  are  seldom 
born  under  such  circumstances.  Anything  odd  or 
different  is  newsworthy. 

Take  almost  any  ordinary,  every-day  incident  in  your 
life  or  in  the  life  of  your  neighbors  or  your  family  and 
by  employing  a  little  ingenuity  you  can  see  how  certain 
developments  of  this  casual,  routine  fact  may  serve  to 
lift  it  out  of  the  ordinary  and  make  it  newsworthy. 
Every  morning  you  and  millions  of  other  persons  eat 
your  breakfast.  This  is  a  routine  event  quite  unlikely 
to  provoke  any  one's  interest.  But  suppose  tomorrow 
morning  you  eat  sawdust  for  breakfast  and  you  reveal 
to  the  world  that  you  have  done  this  because  you  have 
just  discovered  that  sawdust  contains  a  remarkable  new 
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vitamin.  Your  breakfast  suddenly  becomes  interesting 
to  the  world  at  large! 

For  years  the  late  John  Andrus,  a  wealthy  Yonkers, 
New  York,  business  man  took  the  subway  to  work  in 
New  York.  It  was  a  routine  way  in  which  to  complete 
the  journey  from  house  to  office.  Andrus  thought 
nothing  of  it.  Each  year  millions  of  persons  ride  in  the 
subway  from  their  homes  to  their  offices,  day  after  day, 
year  in  and  year  out.  Yet,  Andrus  picked  up  the  paper 
one  day  and  found  that  his  daily  subway  ride  had  sud- 
denly becomes  news.  Why?  It  is  not  unusual  for  indi- 
viduals to  ride  to  work  on  the  subway.  No!  But,  it  is 
unusual  for  millionaires  to  ride  to  work  on  the  subway 
day  after  day!  Millions  of  subway  riders  have  dreamed 
in  vain  of  the  day  when  they  might  become  rich  and 
could  afford  some  more  pleasant  means  of  journeying 
to  work.  Consequently,  when  a  rich  man  chooses  this 
method  of  going  to  work  each  day  he  becomes  a  subject 
of  interest.  Andrus  became  nationally  known  as  the 
"millionaire  straphanger."  And  New  York's  Interbor- 
ough  Rapid  Transit  Corporation  benefited  from  the 
publicity. 

Know   What  Interests  Others 

The  able  editor  or  reporter  understands  people.  He 
knows  what  people  like,  what  they  are  interested  in, 
what  they  want  to  read  about.  To  a  large  extent  he 
knows  these  things  from  talking  to  people,  not  just  to 
people  in  his  own  particular  social  orbit  or  in  his  own 
business,  but  to  people  in  the  mass.  Patterson,  the  great 
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editor  and  publisher  of  the  famous  tabloid,  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  is  heir  to  a  social  position  many 
persons  would  envy.  But  Patterson  didn't  find  out  what 
interested  people  merely  by  mingling  with  persons  in 
the  upper  social  strata.  Indeed  not;  he  mixed  with 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life.  A  frequent  taxi-rider,  he 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  chat  with  taxicab 
drivers.  He  wanted  to  learn  what  they  were  interested 
in. 

This  great  editor  has  been  seen  more  than  once  sit- 
ting in  a  one-arm  lunch  room  or  at  an  all-night  lunch 
counter  chatting  with  a  group  of  taxicab  drivers,  night- 
watchmen  and  others.  Regardless  of  whether  he  en- 
joyed their  company — and  he  probably  did — he  was 
learning  their  interests,  their  likes  and  dislikes.  He 
knew  from  them  and  from  hundreds  of  others  in  all 
walks  of  life  just  what  interested  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  News.  He  catered  to  these  interests  and  that's 
one  of  the  reasons  this  tabloid  newspaper  rose  to  be  a 
great  and  successful  newspaper.  This,  too,  despite  the 
fact  that  Patterson's  contemporaries  among  editors 
predicted  failure  for  the  tabloid  when  it  started. 

You  can  do  the  same  as  Patterson  did.  You  don't 
necessarily  have  to  ride  in  taxicabs  or  sit  at  an  all-night 
lunch  counter.  But  you  can  chat  with  the  grocer's  boy, 
talk  to  the  laundry  man,  pass  the  time  of  day  with  the 
street  car  conductor  or  the  bus  driver,  spend  a  few 
minutes  talking  to  the  newsstand  operator  or  chat  with 
the  caddies  at  your  golf  club.  You  can  indulge  in  a 
little  conversation  with  the  girl  back  of  the  counter  in 
the  five  and  ten-cent  store  next  time  you  make  a  pur- 
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chase  there.  Or,  instead  of  merely  bidding  the  elevator 
operator  a  brusque  and  conventional  good  morning, 
you  can  get  his  slant  on  world  conditions  or  on  some 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day. 


Learning  from  People 

Wherever  you  go,  wherever  you  meet  people,  do  as 
successful  editors  and  publicity  men  do.  Draw  them 
out,  tactfully,  intelligently.  Identify  yourself  with  their 
viewpoint.  See  things  from  their  angle.  Get  them  to 
discuss  their  problems.  Extend  the  social  circle  in  which 
you  move.  Get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Remember,  as  all 
good  publicists  do,  that  the  interests  of  the  people  are 
not  to  be  discovered  solely  in  the  upper  income 
brackets,  in  the  lowest  income  brackets  or  among  the 
great  middle  brackets.  They  are  made  up  of  the  inter- 
ests of  all  classes  plus  the  interests  of  the  housewives, 
the  shop  workers,  the  laborers,  the  mechanics,  the 
country's  tradesmen. 

Once  you  find  out  what  these  interests  are  you'll  be 
more  and  more  sharp  in  your  judgment  of  publicity 
values.  You'll  be  able  to  make  your  publicity  more 
effective,  more  appealing,  more  on  the  bulls-eye.  The 
outstanding  publicity  experts  of  this  country  use  this 
technique. 

Too  many  persons  try  to  develop  an  acute  publicity- 
news  sense  without  this  study  and  analysis  of  the  inter- 
ests of  others.  You  can  not  expect  to  have  a  human 
sympathy  and  a  human  understanding  of  people  unless 
you  mix  with  people.  The  most  eminent  publicists,  the 
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ablest  editors,  the  keenest  moulders  of  public  opinion, 
all  of  them  find  that  frequent  contact  with  persons  in 
all  walks  of  life  gives  them  ideas,  teaches  them  lessons 
in  public  attitudes,  enables  them  to  project  publicity 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  masses. 

This  familiarity  with  people  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  doing  publicity.  Too  often  the  average 
person  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  certain  subject  is 
interesting  to  the  public  in  general  because  it  interests 
him  personally.  He  lacks  a  properly  objective  approach. 
A  good  publicity  man  subordinates  or  completely 
smothers  his  own  personal  interest  in  a  subject  and 
attempts  only  to  determine  fairly  and  objectively 
whether  it  is  interesting  to  the  mass  of  people  when  he 
sets  out  to  establish  its  publicity  value. 

Judging  Publicity  Values 

This  ability  to  evaluate  newsworthy  publicity  re- 
quires perseverance,  training,  study,  thought.  It  can  be 
acquired.  What  is  essential  is  to  practice  judging  news- 
worthy publicity  constantly.  Ordinarily  we  view  events 
in  our  daily  lives  selfishly;  that  is,  we  pass  up  many 
things,  persons  and  happenings  that  do  not  arouse  our 
own  immediate  interest  or  personal  concern.  Try  now 
to  consider  them  in  a  different  light.  Although  they 
fail  to  interest  you,  ask  yourself  if  they  may  not  be 
interesting  to  others. 

Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  you  are  not  inter- 
ested in  dogs.  In  fact,  dogs  are  almost  repulsive  to  you. 
Therefore,  the  faithful  Dalmatian  which  has  been  the 
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mascot  of  your  volunteer  fire  company  has  never  inter- 
ested you  and  you  have  barely  tolerated  the  animal. 
The  Dalmatian  is  struck  by  an  automobile.  The  vol- 
unteer fire  company  is  told  by  the  local  veterinarian 
that  only  one  veterinarian  in  the  state  can  save  his  life, 
a  doctor  fifty  miles  distant.  The  volunteer  fire  company 
therefore,  rushes  the  animal  in  its  fire  engine  to  this 
distant  doctor,  and  the  dog's  life  is  saved.  Personally, 
you  have  no  feeling  one  way  or  another  about  this 
entire  event.  But,  you  do  realize  that  thousands  of 
persons  love  dogs  and  this  interest  is  accentuated  by  the 
drama  of  a  dog  being  rushed  to  a  distant  community 
in  an  effort  to  save  its  life. 

If  you  were  in  charge  of  publicizing  the  activities  of 
the  volunteer  fire  company,  here  would  be  a  real  pub- 
licity "angle."  If  you  were  training  your  publicity  sense 
you  would  realize  this  at  once.  If,  however,  you  were 
merely  relying  on  your  own  preferences  as  your  guide 
to  whether  or  not  an  event  is  generally  interesting,  you 
would  not  recognize  this  publicity  possibility. 

Putting  it  another  way  and  looking  at  this  problem 
in  reverse,  as  it  were,  let  us  assume  that  you  have  been 
assigned  to  obtain  publicity  for  a  company  engaged  in 
real  estate  brokerage  and  management.  Your  own  inter- 
est in  this  business  is  intense.  It's  your  job,  your  bread 
and  butter.  You  eat  up  all  information  about  it.  You 
actually  thrill  to  every  bit  of  news  of  your  company. 
You  learn  it  has  just  been  appointed  to  manage  a  huge 
apartment  house.  This  means  a  lot  to  you  and  to  every 
one  in  your  company.  It  will  result  in  increased  earn- 
ings,   possibly   a   bonus    for    the    employees,    certainly 
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added  prestige  for  the  company  and,  very  likely,  mean 
much  additional  business.  The  company's  officers  are 
enthusiastic  about  this  appointment  and  you  are  in- 
structed to  go  ahead  and  "get  a  lot  of  publicity"  for  it. 

You  review  this  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public.  Your  sense  of  publicity  values  tells  you  that  you 
won't  get  much  publicity.  Except  for  your  competitors, 
your  own  firm  and  the  building's  tenants,  you  feel  that 
no  one  cares  who  manages  the  apartment  house.  You 
decide  this  publicity  has  little  news  value,  or  none  at 
all.  Instead  of  some  other  firm,  your  client  is  to  manage 
the  building!  So  what?  Some  one  has  to  manage  it. 
Hundreds  of  persons  all  over  the  country  are  managing 
apartment  houses.  Somewhere  or  other  a  firm  is  being 
appointed  to  manage  one  almost  every  day.  The  general 
public  does  not  care  who  does  it.  Yet,  the  job  has  been 
assigned  to  you. 

But,  before  preparing  publicity  you  seek  a  good 
publicity  angle  for  the  story.  You  learn  whether  this  is 
the  largest  deal  of  its  kind  for  many  months,  whether 
it  involves  a  larger  sum  of  commissions  than  ever  be- 
fore, whether  your  client's  management  will  incorporate 
some  new  features,  will  be  unusual  or  odd  or  different. 
Perhaps  your  client  explains  that  the  firm's  manage- 
ment will  be  the  most  efficient  possible  or  that  it  will 
be  designed  to  give  everyone  a  square  deal  or  that  the 
firm's  ability  has  been  recognized  in  this  signal  way. 
If  you  are  a  smart  publicity  man,  you  merely  prepare 
a  brief  publicity  announcement  of  the  appointment 
for  the  real  estate  pages  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Listen  to 
the  talk;  but  don't  let  such  talk  influence  your  pub- 
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licity  judgment  and  don't  let  your  own  personal  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  influence  your  judgment  of  the 
news  interest  of  this  particular  appointment. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  too  many  potentially 
expert  publicity  men  fail;  they  assume  that  their  own 
personal  interest  in  a  certain  event  is  a  reflection  of 
public  interest  in  this  same  event.  The  contrary  may 
also  be  true — they  turn  down  publicity  material  be- 
cause of  their  own  lack  of  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  The  important  thing  is:  determine  publicity 
values  on  the  basis  of  news  interest.  You  have  to  de- 
velop this  ability  yourself.  Study  your  newspapers  to 
see  what  they  are  using  because  they  use  only  material 
that  tests  as  news;  learn  what  your  fellow-citizens  are 
thinking  about,  what  they  are  talking  about,  what  they 
are  doing,  what  they  are  interested  in. 

Try  your  publicity  skill  on  the  following  items, 
which  will  stimulate  your  publicity  thinking  and  help 
you  to  formulate  a  more  definite  set  of  rules  for  judg- 
ing publicity  values.  Weigh  them  all  carefully.  Some 
of  them  are  not  in  themselves  newsworthy;  but  with 
certain  changes  or  under  certain  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances they  would  be  so.  Ask  yourself  just  what 
changes  might  make  them  so  or  what  circumstances  or 
conditions  are  required  to  change  them  from  one  status 
to  the  other?  The  answers  are  tests  of  your  ability  to 
see  news  values  and  give  you  the  basis  for  publicity 
stories.  See  how  close  you  come  to  the  correct  answers. 

Which  of  the  following  are  newsworthy,  and  why — 
or  why  not: 
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1 — The  invention  of  a  cheaper  method  of  manufacturing 
saddlesoap? 

2 — The  development  of  a  new  synthetic  silk  which  will 
prevent  runs  in  women's  hose? 

3 — The  announcement  that  a  prominent  biscuit  manu- 
facturer will  add  two  floors  to  his  factory  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

4 — The  announcement  that  a  manufacturer  of  automobile 
wheels  will  hereafter  use  only  stainless  steel  for  wheel 
hubs? 

5 — The  development  of  a  new  method  of  brewing  which 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  ageing  beer? 

6 — The  announcement  by  a  shoe  manufacturer  that  next 
year  he  will  continue  to  manufacture  only  men's  foot- 
wear? 

7 — The  appointment  of  a  new  director  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation? 

8 — The  retirement  of  the  head  of  Yale  University? 

9 — The  replacement  by  a  large  railroad  of  all  its  passenger 
cars    with    streamlined,     light-gauge,     stainless     steel 
coaches? 
10 — The  invention  of  a  non-capsizable  life-boat  for  ships? 
11 — A  warning  that  careless  driving  causes  automobile  ac- 
cidents? 
12 — The  conclusion  of  a  survey  which  revealed  that  most 

automobile  accidents  are  caused  by  speeding? 
13 — The  death  in  a  large  city  of  a  penniless  recluse  whose 

body  is  unclaimed? 
14 — A  suit  by  a  civic  group  enjoining  a  radio  station  from 
broadcasting  that  the  city  has  a  smoke  nuisance  which 
is  injurious  to  health? 
15 — A  statement  by  a  corporation  head  that  prosperity  can- 
not return  until  public  confidence  is  restored? 
16 — A  politician's  statement  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citi- 
zens to  vote? 
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17 — A  bread  company's  announcement  that  the  price  of 
bread  will  be  increased  one  cent  a  loaf? 

18 — A  cosmetic  company's  announcement  that  cold  cream 
is  effective  as  a  cleansing  agent? 

19 — A  woman's  club  appeal  to  mothers  to  boycott  radio 
programs  which  broadcast  dramas  on  crime? 

20 — A  radio  station's  statement  that  radio  is  more  appeal- 
ing to  the  public  than  newspapers? 

21 — A  school's  assertion  that  pupils  are  quicker  to  learn 
today  than  were  their  parents? 

22 — A  show  girl's  decision  to  break  her  contract  by  marry- 
ing? 

23 — A  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  that  the  city  has  ob- 
tained 20  new  industries  in  one  month? 

24 — An  Elk's  Lodge  appeals  for  all  citizens  to  be  true 
Americans? 

25 — A  minister's  assertion  that  individuals  are  becoming 
Godless? 

26 — A  labor  union's  declaration  that  high  wages  increase 
buying  power? 


Answers  to  preceding  questions. 
1 — Many  persons  do  not  even  know  what  saddlesoap  is. 

Not  newsworthy. 
2 — Every  woman  is  interested  in  anything  that  will  stop 

runs.  Many  men,  who  have  to  pay  for  their  wives'  and 

daughters'  hose,  are  similarly  interested.  Newsworthy. 
3 — This  would  be  newsworthy  in  Elmira  only. 
4 — This  would  be  newsworthy  to  the  automotive  and  steel 

trade  papers. 
5 — This  would  interest  all  beer  drinkers.  Newsworthy. 
6 — Newsworthy  only  for  shoe  trade  papers. 
7 — Because  this  is  one  of  America's  largest  corporations, 

this  would  interest  all  business  men,  bankers,  stock- 
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holders  and  many  others  who  are  always  interested  in 
business.  Newsworthy. 
8 — Interesting  to  all  Yale  graduates,  all  Yale  students,  all 
scholars — to  name  just  a  few  groups  to  which  this  in- 
terest would  extend.  Newsworthy. 
9 — Every  train  rider  would  be  interested  in  this.  News- 
worthy. 

10 — Any  device  that  promises  to  help  save  lives  is  inter- 
esting. Newsworthy. 

1 1 — Too  obvious.  Not  newsworthy. 

12 — This  is  newsworthy;  but  would  be  much  more  so  if  the 
survey  revealed  other  facts  about  automobile  accidents 
and  their  causes. 

13 — Too  commonplace.  Not  newsworthy. 

14 — Controversy  is  always  interesting.  Newsworthy. 

15 — Too  trite.  Not  newsworthy. 

16 — This  is  just  what  you  would  expect  a  politician  to  say. 
Not  newsworthy. 

17 — Price  increases  in  commodities  used  daily  or  widely  by 
general  public  are  always  newsworthy. 

18 — Most  persons  know  this.  Not  newsworthy. 

19 — This  has  all  the  elements  of  a  good  controversy.  News- 
worthy. 

20 — Just  a  selfish  statement.  Not  newsworthy. 

21 — A  challenging  statement  that  would  evoke  much  in- 
terest. Newsworthy. 

22 — An  old  trick;  but  probably  still  good.  Newsworthy  if 
handled  properly. 

23 — An  indication  of  local  progress.  Newsworthy. 

24 — Of  no  significance.  Not  newsworthy.  Might  be  if  made 
in  connection  with  a  special  patriotic  celebration. 

25 — Often  said.  Not  newsworthy. 

26 — Just  what  you  would  reasonably  expect  a  labor  union 
to  say.  Not  newsworthy. 
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How  Publicity  Ideas  Are  Born 

Now  we  must  see  just  what  makes  publicity  news. 
The  manner  in  which  material  is  treated  often  de- 
termines whether  or  not  a  particular  fact  or  informa- 
tion can  be  converted  into  newsworthy  publicity. 
Names,  immediacy,  action,  the  way  the  story  is  written 
or  its  unusualness  may  create  news  value.  A  condition, 
a  fact,  a  statement,  figures,  a  speech,  a  public  declara- 
tion, a  warning,  a  challenge,  a  report,  an  invention,  a 
new  idea — any  of  these — may  or  may  not  of  itself  be 
news.  But  any  of  them  may  be  so  handled  by  an  adroit 
publicity  man  as  to  become  news. 

Certainly  you  would  not  think  that  bird  cages,  of 
all  things,  were  news  or  had  favorable  publicity  possi- 
bilities. During  the  lush  days  preceding  the  stock 
market  collapse  a  manufacturer  of  bird  cages  consulted 
a  firm  of  publicity  agents,  asked  them  to  survey  his 
organization  and  to  recommend  ways  and  means  to 
publicize  its  products.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  here 
was  a  hopeless  publicity  assignment:  making  publicity 
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capital  of  bird  cages  would  seem  offhand  to  be  a  well- 
nigh  impossible  task. 

As  a  business  courtesy  this  firm  of  publicity  agents 
kept  its  appointment  with  the  bird  cage  manufacturer. 
At  the  outset,  few,  if  any,  publicity  possibilities  in  his 
business  were  apparent.  The  manufacturer  dominated 
the  bird  cage  market;  but  on  the  surface,  at  least,  this 
was  a  most  perfunctory  manufacturing  business.  A  tour 
of  the  factory  and  showrooms  revealed  nothing  un- 
usual, no  worthy  material  on  which  to  base  publicity. 
True,  the  new  style  bird  cages  were  an  improvement 
over  the  box-like  structures  which  housed  grand- 
mother's canary.  Resembling  floor  lamps,  they  were 
gay  in  color,  somewhat  ornamental  and  decidedly  dif- 
ferent from  the  average  person's  conception  of  a  bird 
cage.  But,  even  so,  they  were  not  news.  Relatively  few 
persons  are  interested  in  birds  or  in  their  cages  and  it 
did  not  seem  that  much  publicity  could  ever  be 
obtained  for  this  product. 

The  publicity  agents  mulled  over  the  problem  as 
they  toured  the  factory.  They  asked  whether  interior 
decorators  ever  used  bird  cages.  The  manufacturer  said 
that  he  had  received  an  occasional  order  from  an  in- 
terior decorator.  Subsequent  inquiry  developed  the 
fact  that  a  resourceful  decorator  had  achieved  some 
unusual  effects  with  the  new  bird  cages.  They  did 
possess  advantages  which  the  homemaker  or  the  interior 
decorator  could  readily  appreciate  once  they  were 
pointed  out.  Here,  then,  was  a  peg — a  method  of  pub- 
licity treatment  for  the  bird  cage  story.  In  other  words, 
here  was  a  chance  to  make  news  out  of  publicity. 
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These  clever  publicity  men  followed  up  this  idea 
along  sound  publicity  lines.  They  had  a  publicity  story 
to  tell  that  was  of  interest  to  women.  Here  was  some- 
thing new  for  the  home,  a  new  decorative  adjunct,  a 
new  way  to  use  bird  cages.  Here,  too,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  information  on  home  decoration.  New 
things  for  the  home  always  interest  housewives  and 
homemakers.  They  directed  publicity  on  the  new 
multi-colored  bird  cages  to  the  household  and  women's 
page  editors  of  newspapers  and  to  home  decoration 
magazines. 

Proceeding  still  further,  the  publicity  men  found 
other  interesting  publicity  features.  They  learned  that 
canary  breeders  were  doing  a  mounting  business;  really 
enjoying  a  boom,  due  to  American  women's  interest, 
not  in  canaries,  but  in  their  cages,  which  helped  to 
achieve  new  and  unusual  decorative  effects  in  their 
homes!  They  discovered  that  each  shipment  of  canaries 
from  abroad  required  a  special  attendant  to  care  for 
the  birds  en  route.  They  discovered  a  new  kind  of 
industrial  assembly  line — the  bird  cage  assembly  line. 
The  newest  craftsman,  they  pointed  out  in  their  pub- 
licity, was  the  bird  cage  designer,  who  was  at  once  a 
stylist  and  an  architect  who  spent  all  his  time  designing 
homes  for  birds. 


The  Search  for  a  Publicity  Angle 

This  was  a  case  where  the  treatment  of  the  material 
at  hand  converted  publicity  into  news.  Not  all  material 
can  be  handled  in   this  way.   But  all  publicity  men 
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search  for  an  angle,  a  method  of  treatment,  a  new  or 
original  or  timely  slant  on  a  trite  or  uninteresting  sub- 
ject. You,  too,  must  seek  this  publicity  angle.  You  must 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  attempt  to  discover 
something  unusual  behind  the  ordinary.  Don't  consider 
merely  the  facts;  but  look  beyond  these  facts,  to  one 
side  of  them,  ahead  of  them.  Be  continually  curious. 
Ask  questions.  Learn  to  make  people  talk  about  the 
things  or  the  people  they  want  publicized.  Look  for 
publicity  leads  or  clues  or  tips  in  what  they  say.  More 
often  than  not  they  sense  that  they  are  talking  for 
potential  publication  and  are  subconsciously  holding 
back.  You  must  be  adroit  and  clever  and  penetrating 
and  make  them  "come  clean."  Once  they  have  done  so 
it  is  then  for  you  to  treat  the  subject  skillfully  and  to 
use  on  it  the  most  effective  publicity  technique. 

How  Names  Aid  Publicity 

You  have  often  heard  that  names  make  news.  They 
do,  but  they  also  make  publicity.  The  trick  is  to  know 
how  to  make  publicity  capital  out  of  names,  what 
names  to  use  and  how  to  use  them. 

The  sponsor  of  an  aviation  exhibit  in  New  York 
wanted  to  publicize  the  formal  opening  of  uis  exhibit, 
which  was  not  sufficiently  unusual  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  as  news.  It  was  too  much  like  other  aviation  ex- 
hibits. It  had  no  unusual  features.  Its  appeal  was 
limited  to  those  persons  whose  concern  was  with  the 
development  of  aviation.  It  lacked  color,  novelty  or 
unusualness.  In  short,  it  was  just  another  aviation  ex- 
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hibit  which  would  have  evoked  no  widespread  interest 
and  would  have  secured  but  scant  publicity. 

So,  it  was  decided  to  use  a  big  name  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  exhibit  and  obtain  publicity  for  it.  A  man 
who  had  helped  the  Wright  Brothers  prepare  for  their 
first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  was  induced  to  come 
to  New  York  to  formally  open  the  exhibit.  He  was 
news.  He  was  a  name.  He  had  seen  that  historic  first 
flight.  He  had  helped  the  Wrights  select  Kitty  Hawk 
for  their  early  flying  experiments.  When  he  opened  the 
exhibit  he  recalled  his  experiences  with  the  Wrights. 
He  was  pictured  with  a  model  of  the  early  Wright 
plane  at  the  exhibit.  His  name,  plus  his  fame,  carried 
the  publicity  and  put  it  across.  As  a  result  the  exhibit 
was  widely  and  successfully  publicized. 

A  manufacturer  of  drug  products  wanted  to  sponsor 
a  survey  to  determine  the  evils  and  the  cure  of  in- 
discriminate retail  price-cutting.  He  suggested  several 
efficient  economists  for  the  assignment.  The  publicity 
man  vetoed  them  because  they  were  not  known  to  the 
public  and  insisted  that  a  "big  name"  carry  on  the 
survey.  The  manufacturer  wanted  the  whole  country 
to  know  the  results  of  this  survey.  The  publicity  he 
obtained  would  convince  his  dealers  and  retailers  that 
here  was  one  manufacturer  who  was  a  vigorous  op- 
ponent of  predatory  price-cutting.  His  publicity  man 
saw  to  it  that  the  survey  was  conducted  by  an  economist 
whose  name  was  so  well  known  that  it  added  sub- 
stantial authority  to  the  story  of  the  survey.  One  of 
the    country's    best    known    economists    was    selected. 
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Probably  he  did  no  better  work  than  a  lesser  known 
economist  could  have  done;  but,  thanks  to  his  reputa- 
tion, the  completed  survey  was  received  with  con- 
spicuous editorial  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  publicity  he  received  made  this  manufacturer's 
products  popular  items  with  thousands  of  retailers  who 
opposed  price-cutting. 

What  Names  to  Use 

In  using  names  to  build  up  publicity  stories  care 
must  be  taken  to  obtain  names  that  really  have  pub- 
licity value.  Names  which  have  figured  in  the  news 
previously  or,  better  still,  recently,  are  the  best.  More- 
over, the  persons  used  should  have  a  logical  tie-in  with 
the  publicity  story.  Suppose  a  committee  is  being 
formed  to  promote  a  wider  interest  in  good  literature. 
It  would  be  pointless  to  seek  for  publicity  purposes  the 
backing  of  Babe  Ruth,  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  Jack 
Dempsey  and  Doctor  Townsend.  Far  better  to  select 
Dr.  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Booth  Tarkington,  Louis 
Bromfield  and  Christopher  Morley. 

Politicians,  actors,  radio  stars,  society  leaders  who 
sponsor  pet  causes,  theatrical  stars,  boxers,  baseball 
players  and  even  certain  college  presidents,  scientists, 
doctors  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  prominent  industrial- 
ists, bankers  and  businessmen,  are  often  willing  to  lend 
their  names  to  various  publicity  enterprises.  They  are 
usually  accustomed  to  appearing  in  print.  Name  pub- 
licity often  has  a  definite  dollars  and  cents  value  for 
them.  They  are  frequently  willing  to  cooperate  in  any 
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reputable  project  which  will  help  them  to  publicize 
themselves. 

In  obtaining  the  names  of  such  persons  it  is  always 
good  policy  to  explain  to  them  just  what  part  they  are 
to  play  in  the  publicity  scheme  of  things  and  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  details  of  the  enterprise  being, 
or  to  be  publicized.  Many  persons  in  the  public  eye 
often  lend  their  names  to  publicity  schemes  without 
knowing  just  what  they  are  all  about.  Subsequent  ques- 
tioning by  newspapermen  or  reporters  may  reveal  their 
ignorance  and  prove  embarrassing  to  them  and  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  they  are  supporting.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  injure  the  chances  of  the  story  being 
published. 

Study  all  publicity  opportunities  with  a  view  to  the 
use  of  names  that  will  add  to  their  public  interest.  If 
you  plan  to  dedicate  a  building,  start  a  new  movement, 
oppose  a  political  project,  lay  the  cornerstone  for  a  new 
factory,  bring  out  a  new  product,  sponsor  a  play — or 
whatever  it  is — the  chances  are  that  important  or  "big" 
names  will  aid  the  publicity.  A  prominent  speaker,  a 
committee  of  leading  citizens,  the  cooperation  of  per- 
sons active  and  popular  in  the  community  or  of  persons 
whose  names  are  news,  may  add  substantially  to  the 
publicity  you  will  obtain. 

Timing  Publicity 

Too  often  publicity  men  withhold  their  publicity 
stories  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  They  take  the 
attitude  that  they  alone  possess  the  information  and 
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that  it  will  "keep."  But,  this  is  not  always  the  case;  it 
may  not  keep.  It  may  often  lose  its  punch  with  the 
passage  of  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours. 

Publicity  must  adhere  to  the  rules  which  govern 
news.  We  have  seen  that  news  is  an  immediate  record. 
So,  too,  publicity  must  be  immediate.  It  can  not  be 
too  long  delayed.  It  should  concern  news  of  today 
rather  than  of  yesterday.  This  factor  of  immediacy  can 
and  should  be  used  wherever  possible  to  make  news- 
worthy publicity.  Timing  is  important,  as  a  few 
examples  will  show. 

The  clever  political  publicity  men  furnish  a  splendid 
example  of  the  benefits  of  releasing  publicity  while  it 
is  "hot".  Let  one  political  candidate  make  a  speech 
tonight  and  the  opposing  candidate's  publicity  man  is 
sure  to  answer  it  before  morning — if  he's  on  the  job. 
He  may  have  to  write  the  answer  himself  and  spend 
hours  obtaining  a  prominent  politician  to  sponsor  it; 
but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  newspapers  as  fast  as  he  can  get 
it  to  them.  He  knows  from  experience  that  the  news 
value  of  publicity  may  be  augmented  materially  by  its 
timeliness. 

If  you  are  developing  publicity  on  a  public  issue, 
release  it  while  the  issue  is  still  hot;  don't  wait  until 
public  interest  in  it  has  cooled  off;  until  the  public 
has  forgotten  about  it  and  has  gone  on  to  other,  more 
current  and,  by  then,  more  interesting  matters.  Suppose 
your  community  announces  today  a  huge  increase  in 
taxes.  The  local  papers  play  it  up.  The  local  civic  asso- 
ciation seeks  to  publicize  its  objections  to  higher  taxes. 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  shoot  out  a  statement  at  once, 
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while  the  subject  is  at  the  peak  of  its  news  interest. 
Delay  tends  to  dissipate  the  value  of  your  publicity. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  immediacy  can  be  and  should 
be  employed  to  make  news  for  publicity  purposes. 


Vitalizing  Lifeless  Publicity  Material 

Breathing  life  into  otherwise  lifeless  material  makes 
for  publicity  that  becomes  newsworthy.  Publicity  men 
are  frequently  able  to  get  their  publicity  stories  across 
through  their  ability  to  lift  them  out  of  the  routine  or 
ordinary,  through  vividness  of  detail  which  is  new  or 
fresh  to  the  public. 

September  first  of  each  year  marks  the  opening  of 
the  oyster  season  on  the  eastern  seaboard;  of  itself  this 
is  worth  barely  passing  mention  in  print.  One  year, 
however,  the  oyster  growers  determined  to  publicize 
the  opening  in  earnest  and  retained  a  publicity  man 
to  develop  their  ideas.  He  knew  that  action  would  im- 
prove the  news  value  of  the  opening  of  the  season.  So 
he  arranged  for  newspapermen  to  tour  the  oyster  beds 
and  the  plants  where  oysters  are  shucked  and  shipped. 
He  had  also  included  prominent  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  the  State  Conservation  Board  in  this 
tour.  A  scientist  was  on  hand  to  explain  the  modern 
methods  of  cultivating  oysters.  The  whole  event  was 
full  of  action.  Expert  oyster  shuckers  were  at  work; 
boats  with  fresh  cargoes  of  oysters  were  arriving;  oysters 
were  being  shipped  for  the  opening.  The  opening  had 
some  life,  some  snap  to  it.  It  wasn't  just  the  dawn  of 
another  day  which  happened  to  be  the  day  on  which 
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the  oyster  season  opened.  As  a  result,  that  year's  pub- 
licity on  the  opening  of  the  oyster  season  was  some  four 
or  five  hundred  per  cent  greater  than  the  previous 
year's. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  exist  for  breathing  action  into 
lifeless  publicity  stories.  As  in  so  many  other  phases  of 
publicity  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  abilities  of  the 
publicity  man — his  ingenuity,  news  sense,  originality 
and  resourcefulness. 

Up  in  Massachusetts  a  group  of  insurance  companies 
sought  to  warn  motorists  against  delay  in  taking  out 
automobile  liability  insurance  policies  to  comply  with 
a  new  compulsory  automobile  insurance  law.  A  mere 
warning  would  have  been  newsworthy  at  the  time.  But 
the  publicity  needed  action  to  put  the  message  across. 
A  clever  publicity  man  engaged  horse  and  rider,  dressed 
the  rider  in  a  Colonial  costume  and  sent  a  modern  Paul 
Revere  galloping  through  the  streets  of  Boston  to  warn 
its  citizens  to  awake  and  take  out  their  insurance.  The 
papers  seized  upon  this  publicity  story,  photographed 
the  horse  and  rider  and  the  stunt  brought  home  to  the 
public  graphically  and  forcefully  the  insurance  com- 
pany's warning. 

Of  course,  not  every  publicity  story  can  benefit  from 
this  element  and  it  is  as  foolish  and  useless  to  try  to 
force  the  issue  as  it  is  to  neglect  to  put  action  into  a 
publicity  story  which  can  use  it  advantageously.  Look 
for  the  chance,  though.  Be  alert  to  this  possibility  and 
this  opportunity  to  improve  your  publicity. 
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Facts  Make  Publicity 

Facts  make  publicity.  Every  publicity  story  must  con- 
tain facts.  The  addition  of  relevant  facts  often  makes 
news  out  of  publicity.  Too  often  the  publicity  man  neg- 
lects to  handle  his  facts  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  facts  are  in  the  form  of 
statistics. 

Statistical  facts  often  make  a  good  publicity  story; 
but  the  newspaper  readers  insist  on  news  in  a  form  easy 
to  digest.  They  read  to  be  informed  on  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  world,  to  be  sure;  but  they  want  to  get  this 
information  with  the  least  amount  of  thought  and 
effort.  Volumes  of  figures,  lengthy  and  complex  statis- 
tical tables  or  involved  analyses  do  not  attract  wide  pub- 
lic interest,  and  to  understand  them  requires  much 
thought  and  study. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  way  in  which  one  smart 
insurance  company  handles  statistics  to  make  a  good 
publicity  story  out  of  what  might  have  been  dry-as-dust 
statistics.  In  one  of  its  annual  publicity  releases  this 
insurance  company  revealed  that  of  all  causes  of  death 
for  the  previous  year  homicides  appeared  to  remain  sta- 
tionary. It  did  not  bore  the  reader  with  actuarial  tables. 
It  did  point  out,  however,  that  typhoid  fever  had  de- 
creased 90  per  cent  since  1911,  that  measles,  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria  were  down  80  per  cent  below  the  1911 
figures  and  that  suicides  were  23  per  cent  lower  than 
they  were  in  1911.  These  figures  were  used  to  point  up 
the  interest  in  the  publicity  story  of  the  company's 
records  for  a  year.  A  less  clever  publicity  man  might 
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have   confused   the   reader   by   an   abundance   of   dry 
statistics  and  tables. 


How  to  Use  Statistics  in  Publicity 

Statistics  as  statistics  have  no  place  in  publicity 
stories.  They  should  be  used  only  to  illustrate  a  point, 
to  lend  authority  to  a  statement  or  to  prove  a  conclu- 
sion. They  can  often  be  turned  around  or  intelligently 
interpreted  so  as  to  be  more  easily  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. The  New  York  State  Motion  Picture  censors, 
for  instance,  reported  that  their  department  had  cen- 
sored in  one  year  1,652  miles  of  film,  a  more  interest- 
ing publicity  statement  than  if  the  amount  of  films 
had  been  expressed  in  terms  of  feet  or  reels. 

Statistics  may  often  be  added  to  strengthen  publicity 
and  to  provide  for  it  a  background  which  increases  its 
value.  A  large  oil  company  enters  into  a  contract  to 
provide  aviation  gasolines  for  a  national  airline.  The 
publicity  release  also  points  out  just  how  many  gallons 
of  gasoline  are  required  to  fuel  a  modern  transport  on 
a  run  between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  A  chamber 
of  commerce  announces  that  a  new  industry  has  been 
induced  to  move  to  its  city.  In  addition,  the  chamber's 
publicity  points  to  the  total  number  of  new  industries 
which  have  moved  to  the  city  in  the  past  few  years  and 
gives  the  total  payrolls  of  these  industries  for  the  time 
they  have  been  there.  A  telegraph  company  lays  a  new 
transatlantic  cable.  The  publicity  story  also  reveals  how 
many  miles  of  ocean  cable  now  span  the  Atlantic. 

Look  for  statistics  to  use  in  publicity;  but  guard  care- 
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fully  against  a  too  widespread  use  of  figures.  Take  care 
to  use  them  only  when  they  dramatize  something,  when 
they  can  be  made  interesting  to  the  reader  and  when 
they  bear  definitely  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 


Oddity  Is  Valuable  in  Publicity 

The  oddity  of  a  subject  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  news  value.  One  little  odd  feature  can 
often  convert  a  piece  of  otherwise  dull  publicity  into 
a  valuable  and  highly  interesting  story.  An  oil  well 
yielded  a  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a  day  and  yet  con- 
tained only  three  barrels  of  oil.  It  was  a  demonstra- 
tion well  with  a  pump  and  the  same  oil  was  used  con- 
tinually. At  Sandy  Hook  in  New  York  Harbor  a  man 
telegraphs  to  New  York  the  approximate  hour  of  the 
arrival  of  incoming  ships;  but  the  odd  feature  is  that 
he  spots  the  ships  by  telescope.  The  workers  in  a  cer- 
tain department  of  a  plastics  factory  are  singularly  im- 
mune to  the  common  cold.  The  fumes  of  phenol  and 
formaldehyde,  bases  of  the  plastic,  are  believed  to  pro- 
vide this  immunity. 

Many  ordinary  subjects  take  on  an  extraordinary 
news  value  because  of  some  odd  angle  or  other.  Many 
firms  employ  one  man  in  some  obscure  department 
whose  work  may  seem  strange  or  even  fantastic;  yet 
what  he  does  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  company 
and  of  interest  to  the  world  in  general.  Other  firms 
have  an  unusual  or  odd  service. 

For  example:  In  a  factory  making  dictating  machines 
a  man  spends  his  time  talking  into  a  wax  record  and 
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then  listening  to  his  own  voice  as  the  record  repro- 
duces his  words.  He  might  become  famous  as  the  man 
who  talks  to  himself  more  than  any  man  in  the  world. 
A  telegraph  company  started  a  service  that  reminds  for- 
getful persons  of  such  things  as  birthdays  and  anniver- 
saries. 

It  wouldn't  be  remarkable  that  automobile  accidents 
occur  under  poor  driving  conditions;  but  a  midwest 
police  department  conducted  a  survey  which  revealed 
that  the  majority  of  automobile  accidents  in  a  given 
month  occurred  under  ideal  conditions.  This  was  news. 
It  was  also  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  the  publicity  of 
the  department's  safety  campaign.  A  truck  manufac- 
turer got  an  order  for  a  white  bakery  truck.  This  wasn't 
news  because  most  bakery  trucks  are  white.  But  it  also 
received  an  order  for  a  fleet  of  white  coal  trucks.  This 
made  good  publicity — it  was  news.  It  is  up  to  the  pub- 
licity man  to  employ  his  powers  of  observation  or  to 
train  himself  to  observe  so  that  he  may  locate  odd  facts 
or  features  that  may  add  to  the  value  of  his  publicity 
material.  In  this  manner  he  really  serves.  The  most 
commonplace  fact  often  becomes  newsworthy  publicity 
because  of  the  introduction  of  some  one  feature  of 
unusualness,  novelty  or  oddity. 

Look  for  the  publicity  oddity.  Go  beneath  the  sur- 
face for  it.  Dig  it  up.  Ask  questions  to  seek  it  out.  Run 
down  details  which  seem  to  be  potentially  valuable. 
Follow  up  publicity  leads.  Again,  resourcefulness  and 
ingenuity  will  pay  dividends. 

If  you  strive  for  success  as  a  publicity  man  you  must 
not  be  content  with  things  as  they  are.  You  must  em- 
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bellish  on  facts.  You  have  to  get  back  of  the  story  on 
the  surface,  down  into  the  pay  dirt.  You  must  be  unusu- 
ally observant,  alert  to  new  angles,  ready  at  all  times 
to  take  advantage  of  developments,  conditions,  situa- 
tions and  facts  and  to  convert  these  to  your  publicity 
advantage.  The  easy  way  is  to  wait  until  news  comes  to 
you;  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  seldom  does.  You  have 
to  seek  newsworthy  publicity  material  just  as  avidly  as 
does  any  demon  newshound  in  a  newspaper  melodrama. 
Let  us  assume,  for  a  minute,  that  you  are  the  pub- 
licity man  for  an  oil  company  which  has  just  hired  a 
new  service  station  architect.  How  would  you  publi- 
cize this  fact?  What  would  you  do  to  make  this  man 
newsworthy,  to  dramatize  his  job?  What  kind  of  an 
interview  could  he  give,  for  instance,  that  would  evoke 
interest  in  himself  and  in  his  job?  Work  out  this  prob- 
lem for  yourself,  bearing  in  mind  that  publicity  stories 
have  been  effective  because  of  the  way  they  were 
handled,  their  immediacy,  their  oddity,  their  use  of 
names  or  their  employment  of  action.  Select  any  other 
subject  and  write  a  publicity  story  which  employs  some 
odd  feature  to  get  itself  across,  or  write  a  paragraph 
explaining  why  each  of  the  following  persons  obtain  so 
much  publicity:  Adolf  Hitler,  Gene  Tunney,  John  L. 
Lewis,  Charlie  Chaplin,  or  any  other  name  frequently 
in  print. 


Setting  Up  Publicity  Sources 

The  trick  of  getting  the  story,  knowing  where  pub- 
licity news  is  to  be  found  and  how  it  may  be  obtained, 
is  the  next  step  of  publicity.  Just  as  reporters  have 
scores  of  accredited  sources  which  are  continually  pro- 
ductive of  news,  so  the  publicity  man  must  systemati- 
cally develop  his  own  sources  of  information. 

Most  news  is  obtained  by  reporters  from  recognized 
news  sources  which  have  been  built  up  over  long  peri- 
ods. Every  editor  knows  that  news  originates  consist- 
ently in  police  stations,  hospitals,  courts,  fire  depart- 
ment headquarters,  city  hall,  the  local  stock  or  com- 
modity exchanges,  county  offices,  morgues,  hotels, 
churches,  sports  arenas  and  other  places.  These  con- 
sistent and  reliable  news  sources,  known  as  "districts" 
or  "beats,"  are  covered  daily  by  "district  men"  who  are 
responsible  for  obtaining  all  the  news  in  their  respective 
territories.  City  editors  know  what  is  happening  in 
their  communities  and  what  events  of  news  interest 
are  scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  regular  order  of 
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things.  As  a  routine  duty  their  staffs  cover  arriving 
ships,  important  meetings,  trials,  conventions,  acci- 
dents, speeches,  banquets,  sports,  theatricals  and  amuse- 
ment events.  These  staff  men  also  keep  in  contact  with 
individuals  who,  they  know,  are  potential  sources  of 
news  or  who  have  figured,  or  are  likely  again  to  figure, 
in  the  news  events  of  the  day. 

The  sources  of  publicity  news  are  often  not  sharply 
defined,  or  consistently  productive.  Sources  are  to  be 
found  in  the  most  unsuspected  places;  publicity  ma- 
terial may  be  obtained  from  the  lowliest  employee  or 
from  the  most  self-effacing  and  reticent  executive. 

Wherever  possible,  the  publicity  man  must  devise  a 
plan  to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the  enter- 
prise he  seeks  to  publicize.  He  must  learn  to  ferret  out 
publicity  material  within  his  organization.  He  must 
read  the  newspapers  and  keep  abreast  of  current  events 
that  he  may  tie-in  his  publicity  with  these  news  hap- 
penings wherever  possible.  To  a  very  large  extent,  the 
publicity  man  has  a  reportorial  job  in  that  he  must  be 
keen  and  observant  if  he  is  to  reach  his  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. 

An  analysis  and  study  of  the  project,  individual  or 
firm  he  is  engaged  in  publicizing  will  usually  reveal  to 
the  publicity  man  certain  very  definite  publicity  sources 
which  he  should  make  it  his  business  to  cultivate  and 
which  he  should  cover  without  discouragement  just  as 
regularly  and  as  thoroughly  and  as  conscientiously  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  covers  his  own  news  beat.  The  pub- 
licity man  must  be  inquisitive.  He  must  know  what's 
going  on.  Often  he  has  to  ask  questions  which  may 
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seem  to  be,  or  actually  will  be,  embarrassing.  He  must 
not  accept  superficial  answers;  he  must  delve  deep  be- 
neath the  surface  for  his  material.  He  must  train  him- 
self to  regard  as  potential  news  every  morsel  of  informa- 
tion which  comes  to  his  ears  or  which  he  reads.  His  job 
is  not  a  "9  to  5  job"  but  one  at  which  he  works  all  the 
time. 

Look  for  the  Leaders 

In  every  organization  there  are  certain  persons  who 
"do  things" — the  leaders.  These  men  and  women  are 
more  often  the  best  sources  of  material.  They  make 
decisions,  place  orders,  outline  campaigns,  give 
speeches,  plan  conferences,  organize  companies,  estab- 
lish prices,  develop  products,  appoint  new  personnel, 
etc.  They  are  the  thinkers,  the  so-called  "brains."  It  is 
their  duty  to  know  what  is  going  on.  They  know  when 
events  are  scheduled  to  take  place.  They  have  their 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  their  own  business  or  association 
or  industry  or  profession.  These  are  the  individuals  the 
publicity  men  should  seek  out;  they  are  the  publicity 
bellwethers. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  get  acquainted  with  these  leaders 
and  with  their  activities.  Let  them  know  what  you  are 
doing.  Tell  them  you  are  charged  with  getting  pub- 
licity for  their  organization.  Point  out  the  benefits  of 
publicity.  Win  their  confidence;  earn  their  respect.  Visit 
them  as  often  as  possible.  Chat  with  them.  Ask  them 
questions.  Follow  up  publicity  leads  they  furnish.  And 
in  your  relationships  with  them  always  keep  your  eyes 
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and  ears  open  for  publicity  matter.  To  do  this  effec- 
tively requires  that  you  shun  office  politics,  retain  con- 
fidences imposed  in  you,  utilize  facts  correctly  and  ac- 
curately and  use  your  personality  wherever  possible. 

Combing  the  Organization 

The  publicity  man  should  not  take  the  attitude  that 
all  information  and  material  for  his  publicity  is  to  come 
from  executives  or  highly  placed  individuals.  The  con- 
trary is  frequently  the  case.  Many  corporate  heads  may 
be  acquainted  only  with  the  more  important  phases  of 
their  business.  They  leave  the  details  to  others.  Execu- 
tives of  this  type  are  useful  to  the  publicity  man  in  con- 
nection with  matters  of  general  policy;  they  seldom  con- 
tribute much  publicity  material. 

A  publicity  man's  experience  with  a  large  insurance 
company  illustrates  this  point.  He  covered  the  firm's 
president  and  vice  president  periodically  for  publicity 
material.  In  a  general  way  these  officers  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  the  company.  They  could  tell  him  that 
business  was  good  or  bad,  going  up  or  sliding  off.  They 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  company's  business.  Last  year's  earnings,  a  new 
dividend,  how  many  persons  were  on  the  payroll,  the 
recent  increase  in  the  number  of  stockholders,  the  com- 
pany's acquisition  of  another  company's  stock — all  these 
things  they  knew. 

But  after  frequent  talks  with  these  officials  the  pub- 
licity man  realized  that  he  was  missing  the  real,  inter- 
esting publicity  material  of  the  company.   He  found 
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that  several  newsworthy  bits  of  information  had  reached 
his  ears  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  Either  these  officials 
were  ignorant  of  certain  events;  or,  if  they  did  know 
about  them,  they  did  not  consider  them  sufficiently 
important  to  pass  along  to  the  publicity  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  have  been  too  busy  to  take  the 
time  and  effort  to  judge  these  events  for  their  publicity 
value. 

Quite  wisely,  this  publicity  man  decided  he  had  bet- 
ter get  some  real  sources  of  publicity  information.  He 
canvassed  the  organization  thoroughly.  He  ran  across 
a  great  many  "duds,"  several  garrulous  individuals  who 
talked  a  lot  but  said  nothing,  and  also  several  key  men 
who  were  potentially  valuable  to  him.  Finally  he  met 
the  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  company's  safety 
activities,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip. 
Here,  indeed,  was  the  fountain-head  of  publicity  ma- 
terial he  had  long  sought!  This  official  gave  the  pub- 
licity man  material  on  the  company's  safety  programs; 
told  him  of  amazing  records  for  industrial  safety  estab- 
lished by  various  policyholders;  outlined  talks  on  safety 
which  the  company's  safety  engineers  were  to  give; 
informed  him  of  safety  contests. 

He  supplied  advance  dope  on  the  company  officials' 
attendance  at  an  important  highway  safety  conference 
in  Washington.  Figures  which  indicated  how  safe  this 
or  that  industry  was,  at  what  hour  most  accidents  oc- 
curred, what  type  drivers  were  the  most  reckless  and 
what  age  groups  figured  in  the  most  accidents — all  this 
potentially  valuable  publicity  information  was  avail- 
able in  this  man's  department.  In  short,  this  one  source 
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of  publicity  previously  neglected,  turned  out  to  be  a 
life-saver  for  this  publicity  man.  And  he  might  have 
passed  it  up  for  months  had  he  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  fine-comb  the  organization  for  just  such  a  prolific 
publicity  source  as  he  found. 

Seek  the  Publicity  Pivot 

Not  every  organization  has  one  man  with  so  much 
information.  But  they  are  often  to  be  found.  It  is  the 
publicity  man's  job  to  seek  such  individuals  and  to 
make  reliable  officials  publicity  conscious  for  his  pur- 
poses. Frequently  the  man  or  woman  who  has  access  to 
newsworthy  material  lacks  a  sense  of  news  or  publicity 
value.  He  or  she  hasn't  the  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween news  and  gossip.  In  such  cases  it  is  up  to  the 
publicity  man  to  obtain  every  bit  of  available  material, 
select  what  he  can  use  for  publicity  and  discard  the 
rest.  The  alternative  is  to  educate  the  individual  to  a 
sense  of  news  and  publicity  values — a  difficult  and  often 
a  hopeless  task  where  the  particular  person  is  not  co- 
operative and  has  no  desire  to  be  trained  in  this  man- 
ner. 

The  publicity  man  must  learn  to  be  resourceful.  You 
don't  just  stumble  on  big  stories.  You  develop  them. 
Seldom  does  the  publicity  man  have  a  good  publicity 
story  handed  to  him  on  a  silver  platter,  ready-to-use 
as  is.  Like  the  reporter,  he  must  go  after  publicity 
stories,  dig  them  up  by  hard  work,  aggressiveness  and 
ingenuity.  Good  reporting  calls  for  an  observant  eye, 
quick  thinking  and  action.  The  reporter  views  every- 
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thing  he  sees  or  hears  as  potential  news.  He  is  never  off 
duty.  Neither  is  a  good  publicity  man.  He,  too,  keeps 
his  ear  to  the  ground.  He  looks  for  publicity  material 
in  all  stray  bits  of  conversation,  in  office  gossip,  in 
shop-talk.  Many  publicity  hints  are  developed  from 
casual  talks.  At  times,  painstaking  investigation  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  these  leads  into  usable  publicity. 
The  publicity  man  must  have  access  to  his  company's 
records,  to  its  surveys,  its  studies,  its  analyses,  its  various 
statistical  data.  He  must  be  on  the  inside  of  the  com- 
pany or  organization  he  is  publicizing  or  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  person  he  is  serving. 

Getting  Publicity  from  Reticent  Individuals 

Getting  publicity  material  from  individuals  requires 
a  certain  finesse  and  system.  In  theory,  a  business-like, 
matter-of-fact  interview  with  the  individual  who  has 
the  publicity  material  should  suffice.  Actually,  the  con- 
trary is  often  the  case.  Try  it  on  your  friends  in  this 
way.  Ask  them:  "What's  new?"  Ten  to  one  they'll  say, 
"Not  a  thing."  What  they  mean  is  there  is  nothing 
particularly  new  or  unusual  to  them.  Yet  they  may 
know  things  that  would  make  excellent  publicity  re- 
leases. 

A  publicity  man  for  a  large  manufacturing  concern 
was  being  conducted  through  the  company's  research 
laboratory.  He  came  across  a  youth  working  industri- 
ously at  a  queer-looking  machine. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked  the  head  of  the  laboratory. 
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"Oh,  that?  There's  nothing  new  in  that  thing,"  he 
was  told.  "That's  just  a  little  gadget  we  invented  to 
work  out  some  complex  equations  we  encounter  in  our 
work.  We've  been  using  it  for  a  couple  of  years.  It's  a 
handy  little  thing,  but  you  wouldn't  be  interested 
in  it." 

The  device  fascinated  the  publicity  man  and  he 
asked  his  guide  a  number  of  leading  questions  about 
it.  It  developed  that  the  "gadget"  was  a  calculating 
machine  which  performed  in  a  matter  of  minutes  the 
work  of  300  mathematicians,  saved  the  company  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  annually,  eliminated  many 
chances  of  error  and  aided  materially  in  the  company's 
work  in  locating  possible  sources  of  oil.  The  head  of 
the  laboratory  had  long  since  ceased  to  see  anything 
unusual  in  this  device.  He  was  accustomed  to  it.  It  was 
now  just  a  routine  part  of  the  work.  To  the  publicity 
man,  however,  here  was  a  story!  Had  he  taken  the 
laboratory  man's  word  for  it  that  it  was  "just  a  little 
gadget"  he  would  have  missed  a  publicity  opportunity 
which  was  subsequently  widely  used  to  the  benefit  of 
the  company. 

Most  individuals  who  are  "covered"  for  publicity 
will  be  found  responsive  and  willing  to  cooperate.  The 
chief  trouble  lies  in  their  poor  sense  of  publicity  values. 
Only  by  persistent  questioning  and  by  resourceful  in- 
terviewing will  the  publicity  man  obtain  from  them 
the  maximum  amount  of  material  he  requires  for  a 
story.  Here  again  individual  skill  and  ingenuity  are 
the  factors  which  determine  the  success  of  the  publicity 
man. 
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Using  Surveys 

Surveys  are  a  fruitful  source  of  publicity.  The  very 
fact  that  a  survey  is  to  be  undertaken  indicates  that 
something  new  is  sought.  Obviously,  the  results  of  a 
survey  reveal  something  that  was  not  known  before  or 
affirm  something  about  which  doubt  previously  existed. 
In  all  probability  surveys  will  be  of  news  value  or  of 
interest  to  some  particular  group  or  class.  Watch  for 
surveys  and  follow  them  up. 

The  initiation  of  a  survey  itself  is  news  more  often 
than  not.  Suppose  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  your 
city  starts  a  survey  to  find  out  how  many  persons  are 
unemployed  in  your  community.  Few  persons  in  your 
community  will  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  fact.  When 
it  is  finished,  the  survey  will  have  unearthed  some- 
thing that  was  not  known  before.  It  might  also  reveal 
many  other  interesting  facts,  such  as  the  average  age  of 
the  unemployed,  whether  more  married  than  single 
men  are  unemployed,  how  many  of  the  unemployed  are 
foreign-born  or  the  fact  that  four  former  bank  presi- 
dents are  listed  among  the  unemployed. 

The  survey  need  not  concern  itself  with  business.  It 
may  be  one  conducted  by  a  Boy  Scout  leader  to  deter- 
mine the  best  available  camp  sites  for  boys  in  the 
county.  Or  it  might  be  a  survey  by  a  women's  club  of 
the  reading  habits  of  its  members,  or  of  a  golf  club  to 
ascertain  what  percentage  of  its  members  consistently 
broke  a  hundred.  Study  surveys  closely.  Often  they  re- 
veal a  great  deal  beneath  the  surface.  Not  infrequently 
the  subordinate  facts  they  develop  are  more  important 
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from  a  publicity  point  of  view  than  those  which  were 
the  main  purposes  of  the  investigation. 

An  automobile  company  made  a  survey  to  determine 
the  preferences  of  motor  car  owners.  Thirty  thousand 
stockholders  were  queried.  The  survey  resulted  in 
ascertaining  the  requirements  of  persons  purchasing 
automobiles  in  the  below-one-thousand-dollar  price 
class.  But  it  also  obtained  useful  information  on  what 
the  public  wanted  in  speed,  how  it  regarded  economy  of 
operation,  what  it  preferred  in  such  fittings  as  glove 
compartments,  cigarette  lighters,  spotlights  and  sun 
visors,  and  what  it  thought  of  streamlining.  Here  the 
subordinate  facts  were  as  interesting  for  publicity  pur- 
poses as  the  principal  fact  sought,  namely — whether  six- 
or  eight-cylinder  cars  were  preferred. 

In  using  surveys  for  publicity  remember  that  the 
extent  of  the  particular  survey  has  a  definite  bearing 
on  its  value  as  a  publicity  vehicle.  A  survey  which 
touched  only  500  motor  car  owners  would  be  of  little 
value.  Such  a  small  number  is  not  a  fair  sample.  But  a 
survey  of  300  college  professors  in  one  state  might  very 
well  indicate  what  college  professors  thought  of  certain 
pending  legislation. 

Surveys  are  often  initiated  solely  for  publicity  pur- 
poses. They  become  a  form  of  creative  publicity.  This 
is  legitimate.  They  often  bring  forth  facts  and  infor- 
mation of  a  broader  value  than  their  mere  use  for 
publicity.  If  you  institute  a  survey  to  develop  publicity 
material,  be  sure  it  is  comprehensive,  that  it  has  a 
definite  purpose,  that  its  questions  are  clearly  phrased 
and  easily  understood,  that  the  entire  enterprise  is  well- 
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planned  and,  above  all,  that  its  honesty  be  such  that  no 
newspaper  can  question  it  or  its  results. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  must  be  admitted  that  pub- 
licity men  frequently  encounter  objections  on  the  part 
of  their  associates  to  releasing  the  results  of  surveys  in 
publicity.  They  are  told  that  such  information  is  "con- 
fidential," that  the  competitors  will  profit  from  it  or 
that  the  the  third  vice  president  of  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce  feels  some  of  the  facts  adduced  are  not 
exactly  fair.  Other,  and  equally  specious  objections,  are 
often  put  forth. 

Modern  business  and  persons  and  organizations  that 
seek  publicity  must  recognize  their  obligations  to  the 
public  and  to  the  press.  They  must  divulge  information 
which  serves  a  public  benefit,  which  is  useful  and  in- 
teresting— unless  to  do  so  would  actually  injure  the 
business  or  the  project  being  publicized.  Most  of  the 
material  considered  sacred  and  private  is  not  of  a  con- 
fidential nature.  Too  often  a  selfish  or  a  short-sighted 
attitude  is  taken  toward  the  publicizing  of  this  ma- 
terial. Broad-gauged  business  men  and  organizations 
release  unhesitatingly  in  publicity  information  that  will 
benefit  industry  as  a  whole  or  their  own  particular  trade 
or  business.  They  have  found  that  the  progress  of  the 
individual  firm  more  often  than  not  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  their  industry  as  a  whole  or 
of  business  generally. 

It  is  up  to  the  publicity  man  to  break  down  fallacious 
reasoning  which  withholds  news  or  information  on 
which  constructive  publicity  may  be  built,  when  no 
really  sound  reason  exists  for  its  suppression.  He  must 
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view  himself  and  his  activities  in  relation  not  only  to  his 
own  organization,  but  in  relation  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  public.  He  must  interpret  to  his  associates  the  news- 
papers' and  the  public's  position.  Getting  the  publicity 
story  is  a  real  job  in  many  cases.  Be  prepared  to  fight  for 
it,  through  selling  your  side  of  the  case.  Learn  to  beat 
down  resistance  intelligently  and  logically.  Study  the 
publicity  in  your  papers  so  that  you  can  point  to  paral- 
lel cases  of  other  organizations  which  do  not  hesitate 
to  release  to  the  public  information  of  interest  to  it. 

House  Organs  as  Publicity  Sources 

The  publicity  story  frequently  may  be  obtained  from 
so-called  house  organs  or  employee  publications.  These 
publications  should  be  read  carefully  and  regularly. 
True,  the  average  house  magazine  generally  contains  a 
great  deal  of  gossip  or  office  and  shop  news  but  the 
publicity  man  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  potential 
source  of  publicity  material.  He  should  arrange  to  re- 
ceive galley  proofs  of  each  issue  so  that  he  can  prepare 
any  publicity  he  obtains  from  it  before  the  house  maga- 
zine is  issued.  He  should  give  the  newspapers  prefer- 
ence on  such  publicity.  Their  interest  in  it  will  be 
lessened  if  it  is  published  in  a  house  magazine  before 
they  receive  it. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  judge  house  organ  stories 
as  publicity  acceptable  to  newspapers  because  they  were 
published  in  the  house  organ.  The  lead  story  in  a 
house  organ  might  be  worth  nothing  as  newspaper  pub- 
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licity,  but  frequently  an  insignificant  item  between  its 
covers  might  form  the  basis  of  a  good  publicity  story. 


Meetings  Provide  Publicity  Material 

Meetings  are  another  valuable  source  of  publicity 
material.  The  annual  sales  meeting,  the  dealer  confer- 
ence, the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  local 
women's  club,  a  meeting  of  taxpayers  to  protest  a  local 
assessment,  a  meeting  of  leaders  in  an  industry  or  a 
trade  or  a  profession — all  these  are  good  examples  of 
potential  sources  of  publicity  material.  Such  gatherings 
often  result  in  exchanges  of  ideas  which  furnish  good 
material  for  trade  paper  publicity  articles.  Decisions  of 
news  value,  of  wide  public  interest,  are  made  at  them. 
New  campaigns,  new  plans,  new  products,  new  ideas, 
new  committees,  are  announced  at  such  events.  All  these 
are  of  likely  use  as  publicity. 

Dealer  meetings  are  often  used  as  pegs  upon  which 
to  hang  publicity  on  the  introduction  of  new  lines,  of 
price  changes,  new  dealer  appointments,  the  addition 
of  new  territory  or  to  point  to  an  increased  production 
schedule  for  the  coming  year.  Sales  meetings  are  often 
the  means  by  which  the  publicity  man  gets  a  picture  of 
business  conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Meetings  connote  action  and  bring  names  into  stories. 
The  meeting  of  the  officials  of  two  companies,  either 
competitors  or  customers  and  vendors,  usually  has  po- 
tential news  value.  They  should  be  followed  up  intelli- 
gently to  see  what  they  signify  and  to  ascertain  what 
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resulted  from  them.  In  such  manner  are  many  excel- 
lent publicity  releases  born. 

The  publicity  man  for  a  telegraph  company  learned 
that  the  vice  president  of  his  company  and  the  presi- 
dent of  a  firm  manufacturing  a  new  stock  quotation 
board  were  holding  a  series  of  conferences.  He  sensed 
that  some  development  was  in  the  making.  Inquiry  re- 
vealed that  plans  were  afoot  to  merge  the  two  compa- 
nies. The  publicity  man  was  right.  He  learned  that  the 
two  services  were  to  supplement  each  other.  He  ob- 
tained details  of  the  new  stock  quotation  board.  When 
the  deal  was  consummated  he  released  to  the  news- 
papers and  financial  organs  a  comprehensive  publicity 
story  pointing  out  what  the  merger  meant  to  the  busi- 
ness world.  This  was  printed  in  many  newspapers. 

All  meetings  should  be  investigated  as  possible 
sources  of  publicity.  They  imply  action,  and  action  is 
the  stuff  of  which  good  publicity  is  made.  Conferences 
within  a  company,  meetings  with  competitors,  with  im- 
portant customers,  with  officials  of  other  companies, 
with  city,  state,  county  or  government  officials,  with 
employees — one  can  never  tell  what  they  will  develop 
in  the  way  of  publicity  opportunities.  A  merger  may  be 
in  the  making,  a  new  trade  agreement,  a  new  contract 
with  employees,  the  settlement  of  pending  labor  diffi- 
culties, a  reorganization  or  the  introduction  of  new 
products  may  be  the  publicity  fruits  of  such  a  meeting. 

Don't  be  timid  about  investigating  matters  of  this 
kind.  You,  as  a  publicity  man,  have  a  legitimate  right  to 
inquire  into  them.  Reports  often  bring  forth  publicity 
stories.  The  reports  of  salesmen,  credit  managers,  buy- 
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ers,  auditors,  committees,  merchandising  men,  field 
workers  and  investigators  frequently  contain  informa- 
tion of  use  to  the  publicity  man.  Watch  for  such  re- 
ports. Read  them  with  a  view  to  the  publicity  material 
they  contain  and  to  their  publicity  potentials.  Check 
them  up.  Study  them. 

Using  Interviews  for  Publicity 

The  publicity  story  is  often  obtained  by  interviews; 
but  many  interviews  by  publicity  men  are  ridiculous 
because  they  are  with  persons  too  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  are  interviewed.  They  go  too  far 
afield.  The  interview  should  concern  itself  only  with 
those  subjects  with  which  the  person  interviewed  is 
familiar;  preferably  subjects  on  which  he  can  qualify 
as  an  authority. 

The  officials  of  a  mid-west  city  were  fighting  among 
themselves  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  reduce  municipal  ex- 
penditures and  find  new  ways  of  raising  revenue.  The 
publicity  man  for  a  local  real  estate  board  interviewed 
one  of  the  board's  vice  presidents,  who  was  an  expert 
on  taxation  and  a  keen  student  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. His  interview  contained  several  constructive 
suggestions  and  intelligent  comments.  Not  only  did  it 
result  in  publicity  that  made  page  one  and  provoked 
favorable  editorial  discussion,  but  it  helped  arouse  the 
electorate,  scared  the  city  fathers  and  indirectly  brought 
about  a  sharp  curtailment  in  municipal  expenditures. 

On  one  occasion  a  manufacturer  obtained  reams  of 
publicity  in  a  series  of  interviews  and  public  statements 
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in  which  he  attacked  women's  colleges.  He  made  him- 
self the  laughing  stock  of  the  country.  He  would  have 
fared  better  if  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  inter- 
viewed oh  engineering  or  building  construction,  sub- 
jects about  which  he  was  an  expert,  and  on  which  his 
comments  would  have  been  both  authentic  and  infor- 
mative. 

During  the  boom  years  and  the  early  years  of  the 
depression  we  read  a  number  of  interviews  which  sub- 
sequently embarrassed  the  persons  interviewed.  It  is 
part  of  the  publicity  man's  job  to  keep  the  interview  on 
a  subject  with  which  his  principal  has  some  familiarity. 
Too  often  the  publicity  man  interviews  individuals  on 
subjects  remote  from  their  field  of  interest  in  an  en- 
deavor to  tie  these  in  with  the  news  of  the  day.  Actu- 
ally such  tie-ins  are  often  distant  and  remote  from  the 
news  of  the  day. 

Interviews  with  foreign  visitors,  with  celebrities,  with 
specialists  in  given  subjects,  with  prominent  persons 
who  visit  your  company,  inspect  your  community  or 
attend  banquets,  luncheons  and  other  affairs,  are  fruit- 
ful. All  publicity  interviews  require  diligence  and  care. 
The  novice  or  the  embryo  publicity  man  should,  when- 
ever possible,  write  out  his  interview  and  let  the  sub- 
ject approve  it  before  it  is  released. 

Just  as  a  newspaper  cannot  catalogue  all  news 
sources,  neither  can  the  publicity  man  depend  entirely 
for  his  material  on  predetermined  publicity  sources. 
Frequently,  he  will  observe  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, some  new  process,  some  peculiar  form  of  construc- 
tion, some  odd  character  or  some  new  mechanical  de- 
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vice,  off  the  beaten  track.  The  publicity  story  is  ob- 
tained by  conversing  with  persons  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  in  all  positions.  The  laborer,  the  man  in  the  shop, 
the  clerk,  bookkeeper,  secretary,  stenographer,  may 
tip  you  off  to  publicity  material. 

Strolling  through  the  plant  and  yards  of  a  utility 
company  the  publicity  man  noticed  a  laborer  painting 
telegraph  poles.  He  stopped  to  chat,  as  was  his  custom 
on  such  excursions. 

"This  here's  some  new  kind  of  stuff  we're  putting 
on,"  the  laborer  commented,  just  to  return  his  visitor's 
affability. 

"Ever  use  it  before?"  the  publicity  man  asked. 

"Nope,  never,"  he  replied.  "A  couple  of  engineering 
fellows  got  it  up.  They  been  using  it  down  in  Panama 
or  one  of  them  countries.  Claim  it  keeps  the  poles 
from  rotting." 

The  workman  was  applying  a  newly  developed  wood 
preservative  which  had  successfully  come  through  a 
series  of  accelerated  weather  tests  in  the  tropics.  It 
promised  to  increase  the  lives  of  telegraph  poles  by 
several  years  and  to  have  many  other  industrial  uses. 
The  laboratory  work  and  experimentation  which 
brought  forth  this  product  had  been  going  on  for  sev- 
eral years  under  the  direction  of  a  shy,  self-effacing 
technologist.  No  one  had  ever  thought  to  tell  the  public- 
ity man  about  it.  To  them  it  had  been  merely  another 
of  many  laboratory  experiments — one  which  had 
panned  out.  Publicity  on  this  development  was  carried 
throughout  the  nation  by  one  of  the  press  associations. 
Had  not  the  publicity  man  stopped  to  chat  with  the 
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laborer  painting  the  poles  it  might  never  have  come 
to  light. 

It  is  the  little  things  like  this  that  spell  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  publicity.  The  popular 
conception  of  an  able  publicity  man  as  the  creator 
of  grandiose  stunts  and  elaborate  ballyhoo  is  false.  The 
consistently  successful  publicity  man  is  a  discoverer  of 
news,  as  much  as  its  creator.  More  often,  however,  you 
will  find  that  you  can  unearth,  through  effort  and  re- 
sourcefulness, better  stories  than  you  can  create. 

Most  organizations  or  individuals  contain  the  ele- 
ments or  sources  of  publicity  material.  An  analysis  of 
these  sources  and  a  plan  outlining  how  to  use  them, 
should  be  carefully  made.  Keep  this  in  mind  constantly. 
Assume,  for  example,  that  you  have  been  selected  to 
handle  the  publicity  for  an  organization  formed  to 
fight  an  increase  in  a  local  sales  tax.  What  would  you 
consider  the  best  sources  of  publicity  in  this  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  manufacturers,  retailers,  jobbers, 
trade  associations  and  civic  leaders?  What  type  of  ma- 
terial do  you  think  you  could  obtain  from  various  in- 
dividuals and  groups  within  this  body?  Try  your  skill 
in  other  ways. 

Try  writing  a  plan  covering  the  news  of  your  com- 
pany, or  your  club,  lodge,  chamber  of  commerce  or 
any  other  organization  or  project  for  which  you  would 
like  to  do  publicity.  It's  good  training  for  you  and  may 
result  in  benefits  for  an  organization  in  which  you  may 
be  interested. 


Publicity  on  Timely  Developments 

Successful  publicity  men  know  that  newsworthy  pub- 
licity situations  may  be  created.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  developed  to  focus  public  at- 
tention upon  your  clients  and  their  interests  or  their 
products.  Frames  may  be  erected  for  publicity  stories. 
Otherwise  routine  events  may  be  dramatized.  Publicity 
may  be  made  more  effective,  more  dramatic,  and  given 
greater  editorial  appeal  when  it  is  tied-in  with  the 
news  that  is  high-lighted  or  with  developments  which 
are  of  current  interest.  Publicity  often  achieves  its  re- 
sult as  an  opportunistic  medium  which  attains  its 
greatest  effectiveness  when  it  uses  the  news  of  the  day 
as  a  peg  upon  which  to  attach  itself.  For  this  reason 
smart  publicity  men  never  stop  studying  the  news.  They 
are  at  all  times  abreast  of  the  new,  the  unusual.  They 
know  the  new  fads,  hobbies  and  crazes  which  attract 
the  public's  interest,  catch  its  fancy  or  arouse  its  emo- 
tions. They  are  ever  eager  to  attach  their  publicity 
wagon  to  the  star  of  popular  interest. 

73 
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Let  us  go  back  to  the  lush  days  of  1928-29  and  as- 
sume that  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  had  just  announced  it  would  employ  one 
thousand  long  distance  telephone  operators.  In  days 
when  most  people  had  jobs  such  an  announcement 
would  have  been  only  casually  received  by  press  and 
public  alike.  It  would  not  have  excited  much  interest. 
Unemployment  was  of  no  concern  then.  No  one  was 
worried  about  the  grim  business  of  getting  a  job.  Jobs 
were  plentiful  and  easy  to  get.  Business  was  hiring 
men  and  women  right  along.  Unemployment  was  not 
news.  Consequently  tying  publicity  to  unemployment 
would  then  have  been  pointless  and  ineffective. 

But  the  scene  shifted.  It  is  a  period  when  unemploy- 
ment is  a  national  curse.  Anyone  with  a  solution  for 
this  grave  national  problem  is  assured  of  a  hearing. 
Suppose  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany were  to  announce  a  plan  to  hire  one  thousand 
telephone  operators!  Immediately,  a  nation  ever  look- 
ing for  a  break  in  the  fight  against  unemployment  hails 
this  announcement  as  a  portent.  This  is  news — news 
which  brings  confidence  and  courage  to  millions;  news 
which  ties  in  with  a  current  problem.  It  is  a  matter 
of  tremendous  current  interest.  Here  is  publicity  that 
ties-in  with  a  subject  of  wide  popular  concern. 

If  you  know  what's  going  on  and  what  matters  are 
of  large  or  mounting  popular  interest  you  know  just 
what  publicity  tie-ins  to  look  for  in  your  own  business. 
Hitler  subdues  France,  threatens  to  invade  England 
and  starts  his  aerial  Blitzkreig.  A  year  before  no  one  in 
America  gave  much  thought  to  rearmament  or  a  vast 
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national  defense  program.  Suddenly,  the  whole  country 
becomes  aroused  over  our  lack  of  defensive  strength. 
Virtually  any  publicity  that  has  any  bearing,  even  re- 
motely, on  national  defense,  is  newsworthy. 

What  happens?  Publicity  men  the  nation  over  jump 
on  this  tie-in  possibility  to  obtain  publicity  for  the 
enterprises  they  handle.  The  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  political  parties,  the 
patriotic  and  fraternal  orders,  business  leaders,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  groups  of  women's  clubs,  countless 
persons  in  a  wide  variety  of  walks  of  life — all  turn  to 
this  new  opportunity  to  get  across  publicity  to  benefit 
themselves  or  their  causes. 

The  great  motor  companies  tell  the  public,  through 
publicity  of  their  own  creation,  how  they  are  equipped 
to  help  arm  the  nation  for  defense.  The  patriotic  or- 
ganizations issue  publicity  telling  of  the  formation  of 
committees  on  national  defense.  Business  leaders  give 
out  publicity  statements  predicting  that  the  national 
defense  movement  will  stimulate  business. 

Publicity  Tie-Ups  Always  Present 

If  it  isn't  national  defense,  it's  something  else.  The 
opportunity  to  tie  publicity  in  with  the  news  of  the  day 
is  always  present.  Alert  publicity  men  are  doing  it  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  out  of  the  year.  You  can  do 
it,  too.  But,  you  must  be  just  as  alert  as  they  are;  your 
mind  must  be  trained  to  read  the  news  of  the  day  in 
terms  of  what  it  means  to  you  in  your  capacity  as  a 
publicity  man. 
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Lindbergh  flew  from  New  York  to  Paris  and  evoked  a 
tremendous  popular  interest  in  aviation.  Remember 
how  the  nation's  publicity  men  tied-in  with  this  in- 
terest. A  man  predicted  doom  for  the  nation  because 
of  the  machine  age  and  the  phrase  technocracy  was 
born.  Immediately,  publicity  men  took  opposing  sides 
and  for  months  the  arguments  on  technocracy,  pro  and 
con,  seethed  in  the  nation's  press. 

Effective  publicity  tie-ups  with  current  news  call  for 
originality  and  mental  agility.  But  they  can  be  made 
more  frequently  than  you  might  imagine.  A  few  exam- 
ples of  just  how  they  were  done  in  the  past  may  indi- 
cate concretely  the  means  employed  by  professional 
publicity  men  for  this  purpose. 

The  Sino-Chinese  war  was  only  a  few  months  old. 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  the  Chinese  Generalissimo,  was  a  cen- 
ter of  world  attention.  About  this  time  a  cryptographer 
in  New  York  published  a  new  commercial  cable  code 
book,  for  which  he  sought  publicity.  His  publicity  man 
discovered  that  this  client  had  once  assisted  the  Chinese 
Generalissimo  in  certain  espionage  and  counter  espio- 
nage activities.  He  had  created  several  secret  codes  for 
him.  He  knew  him  well. 

The  fact  that  the  cryptographer  had  developed  a  new 
commercial  cable  code  was  not  in  itself  sufficiently  note- 
worthy to  provide  more  than  the  most  cursory  pub- 
licity. But  an  interview  with  him  regarding  his  experi- 
ences with  Chiang  was  of  widespread  interest.  What  the 
cryptographer  was  currently  doing  in  New  York  was 
logically  a  part  of  the  story.  He  had  just  completed  a 
new  commercial  cable  code.  Here,  then  was  a  reason- 
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able,  sound  and  effective  publicity  tie-in  with  the  news 
of  the  day. 

The  Dionne  quintuplets  were  news  to  the  entire 
world  and  equally  newsworthy  was  Dr.  Allan  Roy 
Dafoe,  the  practicing  physician  of  the  little  northland 
town  of  Collender,  Ontario.  A  drug  store  chain  took 
the  opportunity  to  cash  in  on  Dr.  Dafoe's  fame  by 
having  him  give  a  lecture  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York  under  its  sponsorship.  The  publicity  on  this  lec- 
ture reached  millions  of  persons.  This  organization  fol- 
lowed a  basic  and  elementary  rule  of  good  publicity.  It 
tied  in  with  the  news  of  the  day  while  the  news  was  hot. 

Each  year  most  of  the  states  in  this  country  start  day- 
light saving  time  the  last  Sunday  in  April.  Public  spir- 
ited newspapers  give  liberally  of  their  editorial  space 
to  warn  their  readers  to  put  their  clocks  ahead.  A  smart 
radio  publicity  man  released  a  publicity  picture  of  an 
attractive  young  woman  star  of  the  airwaves,  showing 
her  putting  ahead  the  hands  of  a  giant  clock.  Under 
other  circumstances  this  same  picture  would  have  re- 
ceived no  great  publicity,  to  speak  of.  But  because  it 
was  tied  in  with  the  news  of  the  day  it  was  widely 
printed  throughout  the  country. 

Only  a  few  days  after  Japan,  Italy  and  Germany 
signed  their  mutual  assistance  pact,  a  New  York  de- 
partment store  promoted  its  business  by  an  exhibit  of 
United  States  battle  fleet  models.  At  that  time  the  pub- 
lic was  giving  much  thought  to  the  power  and  strength 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  This  exhibit  received  pub- 
licity because  it  effected  a  tie  in  with  the  popular  in- 
terest in  our  navy. 
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One  day's  edition  of  a  single  New  York  paper  re- 
vealed several  instances  where  private  organizations  had 
released  publicity  tying  up  with  the  draft  and  national 
defense.  The  American  Bar  Association  announced  that 
it  had  created  a  committee  on  national  defense  to  co- 
ordinate and  reinforce  services  which  individual  law- 
yers would  perform  as  patriotic  citizens.  The  students 
of  Russell  Sage  Women's  College  adopted  a  program 
designed  to  let  students  contribute  actively  to  national 
defense.  The  Boy  Scouts  announced  the  establishment 
of  an  Emergency  Service  Corps  to  be  trained  as  a  unit 
in  the  national  defense  program.  The  directors  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  not  to  be  outdone,  voted  to  sponsor 
activities  for  girls  which  would  contribute  to  national 
defense.  The  president  of  the  National  Gypsum  Com- 
pany announced  that  the  company's  wallboard  plants 
would  increase  production  to  capacity  to  meet  national 
defense  orders.  The  American  Chemical  Society  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  committee  to  direct  the 
society's  defense  activities.  These  are  but  a  few  of  many 
similar  publicity  tie-ups  with  this  subject  by  businesses 
and  organizations,  large  and  small,  in  just  one  edition 
of  one  leading  newspaper. 

National  defense  was  news.  Aggressive,  experienced 
publicity  men  got  their  publicity  across  by  tying-in 
with  this  news.  Every  big  news  story  is  followed  by  an 
avalanche  of  tie-in  publicity,  some  excellently  planned 
and  executed;  some  far-fetched  and  remote;  some  at- 
tempting feebly  to  tie-in  with  this  news  but  missing 
because  the  publicity  material  was  poorly  presented, 
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improperly  written,  was  inaccurate  or  lacked  any  genu- 
ine news  significance. 

The  Wall  Street  crash,  the  Supreme  Court  reorgan- 
ization bill,  the  Munich  appeasement  effort,  the  world 
wars  (both  numbers  one  and  two),  the  depression,  the 
political  campaigns,  the  burning  of  the  steamship 
Monro  Castle,  the  Tokyo  earthquake,  the  Florida  hurri- 
cane, the  repeal  of  prohibition — all  these  and  all  other 
big  stories  were  cases  in  point.  Big  news  stories  often 
spell  opportunity  for  the  publicity  man. 

Creating  Publicity  Situations 

Every  day  in  the  year  imaginative  publicity  men  and 
individual  business  men  with  a  good  promotional  sense 
or  a  good  idea  of  showmanship  are  creating  ingenious 
publicity  situations.  The  average  business  man  is  learn- 
ing to  do  the  unusual,  to  sponsor  innovations,  to  dram- 
atize certain  phases  of  his  business,  even  to  go  in  for 
stunts,  all  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his 
business. 

Back  of  a  great  deal  of  this  is  the  publicity  man.  It  is 
the  publicity  man  who  has  caused  sedate  business  men 
to  discard  their  mantles  of  conservatism  and  to  put 
some  glamour  into  their  businesses,  to  make  these  busi- 
nesses more  interesting  to  the  public,  to  cause  them  to 
be  talked  about  and  thought  about.  Often  this  calls  for 
creating  situations  which  make  publicity. 

A  New  York  beauty  parlor  organized  a  squad  of  girls 
whose  duty  it  was  to  go  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  "make  up  faces"  for  any  occasion.  This  idea  is  a  good 
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example  of  a  stunt  or  promotion  which  is  also  news- 
worthy and  a  publicity  getter.  Another  beauty  shop 
offered  its  clients  free  lessons  in  musical  theory  and  for- 
eign languages,  to  counteract,  so  its  publicity  pro- 
claimed, the  argument  that  time  spent  in  beauty  shops 
was  time  wasted.  General  Foods  Corporation  made  pub- 
licity out  of  its  kitchen.  It  revealed  that  about  four 
o'clock  every  afternoon  the  stenographers,  clerks  and 
others  are  regularly  called  into  the  company's  test 
kitchen  and  given  a  sample  of  the  food  its  kitchen  staff 
has  prepared. 

If  the  material  for  publicity  is  lacking  it  may  fre- 
quently be  created.  Events  are  staged  to  make  publicity. 
A  safety  glass  manufacturer  wrecked  two  automobiles, 
one  with  safety  glass;  the  other  with  ordinary  glass. 
The  wreck  proved  that  the  safety  glass  was  truly  shatter- 
proof. A  psychologist,  conducting  a  study  into  the 
causes  of  automobile  accidents,  after  clocking  their 
speeds,  stopped  several  hundred  automobile  drivers  and 
had  them  answer  a  questionnaire.  From  the  answers  he 
completed  a  study  on  the  kinds  and  types  of  drivers 
who  speed.  This  resulted  in  publicity  for  the  psycholo- 
gist and  his  program — which  was  just  what  he  wanted 
it  to  do. 


Hoiu  to  Generate  Publicity 

If  you  are  charged  with  obtaining  publicity  for  an 
organization  or  an  individual  or  a  cause  which  is  more 
or  less  static  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  something  about  it. 
It  is  your  job  to  see  that  something  happens,  to  create 
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an  event,  a  stunt,  a  promotion  or  to  arrange  for  some- 
thing newsworthy  to  take  place  so  that  publicity  will  be 
generated. 

To  get  publicity  for  it,  this  something  must  be  un- 
usual, or  it  must  be  odd,  or  thrilling  or  enlightening, 
or  it  must  add  something  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. You  might  stage  an  exhibit,  or  arrange  for  a  study 
to  be  conducted,  or  for  some  valuable  information  on  a 
certain  problem  to  be  adduced. 

The  publicity  man  for  a  concern  manufacturing  a 
check  protecting  device  spent  weeks  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  most  common  forms  of  check  raising.  The 
result  was  a  highly  constructive  publicity  release  which 
warned  the  public  against  frauds  of  this  type  and 
turned  their  attention  to  the  need  for  care  to  prevent 
check  raising.  When  the  giant  superliner  Queen  Mary 
arrived  in  New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage  a  large  oil 
company  sent  one  of  its  airplanes  down  the  harbor  to 
meet  the  ship.  The  airplane  carried  a  broadcaster  who 
described  from  his  lofty  vantage  point  the  reception 
accorded  the  new  vessel.  This  earned  publicity  for  the 
oil  company. 

Wide-awake  publicity  men  are  constantly  going  to  a 
lot  of  trouble,  spending  countless  hours  of  their  time 
and  often  many  dollars  to  create  publicity.  Not  infre- 
quently their  activities  are  in  the  nature  of  a  public 
service.  No  matter  what  subject  you  are  publicizing  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  can  sponsor  or  undertake 
some  activity  in  connection  with  it  that  will  be  at  once 
of  some  public  service  and  of  publicity  value  to  your 
subject. 
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A  young  woman  whose  job  is  to  publicize  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  gas  ranges  spends  weeks  every  year 
studying  dry  technical  features  of  new  model  gas  ranges 
in  order  to  summarize  for  the  housewife  or  the  home- 
maker  the  outstanding  advantages  and  features  of  the 
new  model  gas  ranges.  A  manufacturer  of  golf  clubs 
utilized  a  new  high-speed  camera  to  photograph  a 
golfer  in  action.  The  resultant  photographs  revealed 
many  new  things  about  a  golf  swing.  They  also  brought 
wide  publicity  to  the  gold  club  manufacturer  and  sold 
his  products.  A  bed  manufacturer  sponsored  extensive 
studies  on  sleep,  many  of  the  findings  contributing 
much  to  the  fund  of  scientific  knowledge  of  sleep. 
While  publicity  on  these  studies  brought  results  to 
those  actually  concerned,  the  public  also  benefited.  A 
manufacturer  of  insulating  material  sponsored  a  scien- 
tific study  of  noise  and  its  effects  on  human  beings.  The 
public  became  noise-conscious.  The  manufacturer  ob- 
tained publicity.  A  noise-abatement  movement  was 
started,  and  large  sales  of  his  products  materialized. 

Using  Contests  for  Publicity 

One  of  the  oldest  devices  for  creating  publicity  is  the 
contest.  Contests  often  reach  the  status  of  a  national 
craze.  With  such  development  contests  have  a  good 
chance  of  getting  fairly  big  publicity,  both  by  radio 
and  in  print. 

The  word  "Americanism"  was  on  the  lips  of  thou- 
sands of  orators  in  1939.  Countless  writers  used  it.  Min- 
isters  urged   the   practice   of   Americanism.    Editorial 
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writers  called  for  a  quickening  of  Americanism. 

The  Order  of  Elks,  long  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of 
patriotism,  sponsored  a  contest  to  get  the  best  definition 
of  this  word.  The  contest  received  wide  attention  in 
news  columns.  The  prize  winning  definition  was  pub- 
lished and  republished  widely.  Editorial  comment  was 
widespread.  Each  year  another  contest  is  used  to  find 
the  nation's  four  most  valuable  students.  The  typical 
American  mother  is  selected  each  year  by  another  or- 
ganization, to  the  tune  of  many  thousands  of  lines  of 
publicity.  The  typical  consumer  is  sought  in  an  annual 
national  contest. 

Other  contests  are  carried  on  for  camera  fans.  The 
public  is  invited  to  enter  contests  to  name  products,  to 
originate  slogans,  to  select  titles  for  cartoons  or  to  find 
original  recipes.  A  contest  for  dressmakers  was  highly 
successful,  as  was  another  contest  for  knitters.  A  neck- 
tie manufacturer  may  even  hold  a  contest  to  find  the 
man  who  ties  a  four-in-hand  perfectly,  or  a  razor  manu- 
facturer may  select  the  fastest  shaver  in  America.  Type- 
writer companies  conduct  speed  contests  for  typists  and 
safety  groups  are  forever  holding  industrial  and  high- 
way safety  contests.  All  these  promotions  receive  wide- 
spread publicity. 

Before  conducting  a  contest  for  publicity,  however, 
sit  down  and  think  it  over.  First,  remember  the  contest 
must  have  some  element  of  unusualness  or  it  must  be 
of  a  kind  to  interest  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
spective entrants.  It  must  offer  prizes  which  make  the 
public  feel  that  the  rewards  make  entry  worth  while. 
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Some  authorities  believe  a  large  number  of  small 
awards  are  better  than  a  few  large  prizes,  on  the  ground 
that  the  larger  number  of  awards  will  induce  the  pub- 
lic to  feel  that  it  has  a  better  chance  to  win  something, 
however  small. 

A  contest  must  have  judges  who  should  be  well 
known  to  the  public,  or  should  be  authorities  in  their 
field,  and  are  reputedly  unbiased.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, for  example,  to  have  a  ballplayer  judge  a  contest 
to  select  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  handwriting  or  to 
have  a  penmanship  expert  name  the  winner  of  a  contest 
to  find  the  best  recipe  for  home-made  fudge. 

An  adequate  amount  of  time  must  be  provided  to 
allow  persons  to  enter  and  compete,  yet  the  contest 
must  not  be  permitted  to  lag,  and  should  not  be 
dragged  out  to  the  point  where  the  public  becomes 
bored  with  it. 

Above  all,  a  contest  must  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
that  it  may  not  be  construed  as  a  lottery.  The  United 
States  Post  Office  department  must  rule  on  it,  if  the 
mails  are  to  be  used  in  any  way  in  connection  with  it. 

If  it  is  a  lottery  or  is  construed  by  public  officials  to 
fall  within  the  definition  of  a  lottery,  it  is  illegal.  The 
postal  laws  define  a  lottery  as  a  scheme  offering  prizes 
dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance. 
Authorities  point  out  that  the  word  lottery  lacks  tech- 
nical legal  meaning.  The  elements  of  a  lottery  are  con- 
sideration, chance  and  prize. 

Contests  to  select  Miss  Sioux  City  or  Miss  Queen  of 
the  Bazaar,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  sadly  lacking  in 
originality.  Yet,  it  is  equally  true  that,  trite  and  over- 
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worked  as  are  beauty  contests,  they  are  still  an  effective 
publicity  device.  Apparently  a  beautiful  girl  will  always 
attract  the  attention  of  American  newspaper  readers. 
On  this  basis  any  contest  to  select  a  good-looking  girl 
is  considered  to  have  publicity  possibilities.  The  tend- 
ency of  publicity  men  is  to  frown  on  this  device  as  over- 
worked. It  is,  indeed,  just  old-fashioned  press  agentry; 
but,  because  it  seems  to  have  vitality  it  deserves  consid- 
eration from  a  publicity  standpoint. 

Stunt  Publicity 

Stunt  publicity  belongs  in  the  same  general  class  as 
contests.  Fortunately,  the  day  is  past  when  the  publicity 
man  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  thinking  up  a  stunt 
as  a  wile  to  fool  editors.  In  the  first  place,  few  editors 
are  easily  fooled.  They  hold  their  jobs  because  they 
possess  among  other  virtues  a  sixth  sense  which  enables 
them  to  smell  a  stunt  a  mile  away. 

Publicity  stunts  often  have  a  habit  of  backfiring  and 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  Moreover,  if  they  are  any 
good  they  usually  involve  a  lot  of  planning  and  work, 
all  of  which  must  be  weighed  against  the  possibility  of 
their  failure.  They  can  flop  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
They  may  not  be  newsworthy.  They  may  be  too  obvi- 
ously commercial.  They  may  run  up  against  an  extraor- 
dinary heavy  schedule  of  news  and  be  forced  out  of 
print  for  space  reasons. 

Many  publicity  stunts  have  a  legitimate  purpose 
other  than  of  obtaining  publication  of  trade  names  or 
to  crash  into  print  the  face  and  figure  of  an  actress.  For 
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example:  a  certain  make  of  automobile  was  renowned 
for  its  sturdiness,  but  was  considered  by  the  public  to 
be  a  slow  car.  To  rid  the  public  mind  of  this  idea  the 
manufacturer  retained  a  famous  transcontinental  speed 
driver  to  break  several  cross-country  speed  records  with 
the  car.  Later,  he  made  other  speed  runs.  These  pub- 
licity stunts  did  much  to  destroy  the  impression  that 
this  was  a  slow  car.  It  had  a  similar  effect  on  the  manu- 
facturer's dealers  throughout  the  country. 

Several  years  ago  a  vicious  rumor  spread  regarding 
the  health  of  girls  who  work  in  tobacco  factories.  It  was 
serious  enough  to  worry  the  tobacco  company  involved. 
A  shrewd  publicity  man  conducted  a  contest  to  select 
the  healthiest  girl  employed  in  this  company's  tobacco 
factories.  This  publicity  stunt  played  up  the  high  stand- 
ards of  health  of  all  the  contestants  and  focused  public 
attention  upon  this  fact.  Here  was  a  publicity  stunt  that 
had  very  definite  beneficial  effects  and  was  of  far  more 
importance  than  merely  getting  name  publicity  for  the 
tobacco  company.  The  most  successful  publicity  stunts 
may  be  the  result  of  a  flash  of  genius,  a  sudden  idea  or 
a  "bolt  out  of  the  blue."  On  the  other  hand  they  may 
come  out  of  a  publicity  man's  blue  funk.  Usually  it  is 
the  result  of  careful  and  intelligent  planning. 

The  successful  publicity  stunt  frequently  takes  advan- 
tage of  superlatives.  Hat  manufacturers,  for  example, 
may  exhibit  the  largest  hat  ever  made.  The  jewelers' 
convention  may  show  America's  most  stylish  woman 
wearing  the  smallest  wrist  watch  ever  made.  A  paint 
manufacturer  once  hired  the  world's  largest  man  to 
paint   the   country's   smallest   house   in    Boston.    The 
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world's  most  beautiful  pair  of  legs  are  insured  for  the 
largest  sum  of  money.  A  hosiery  manufacturer  has  a 
group  of  artists  select  the  perfect  pair  of  legs.  The 
world's  largest  telescope  is  constructed.  The  fastest  air- 
plane completes  a  test  hop. 

The  largest  or  the  smallest,  the  fastest  or  the  slowest, 
the  most  beautiful  or  the  ugliest,  the  most  cheerful  or 
the  saddest,  the  highest  or  the  lowest,  the  thinnest  or 
the  thickest — apply  these  to  a  person  or  a  product  or  an 
organization  or  a  cause,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
you  may  have  the  beginning  of  a  good  publicity  stunt. 

For  instance,  you  might  have  the  world's  smallest 
automobile;  but  to  attract  public  attention  to  it  you'd 
have  to  do  something  with  it.  Therefore,  you  arrange 
a  publicity  stunt.  Perhaps  you  get  Ralph  De  Palma  to 
drive  it;  or  you  arrange  to  have  it  stall  in  traffic  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Forty-Second  Street  and  tie  up  traffic  at 
the  world's  busiest  corner;  or  you  have  it  presented  to 
Henry  Ford  for  inclusion  in  his  Dearborn  Museum. 
Or,  perhaps,  you  have  the  world's  oldest  talking  ma- 
chine and  you  present  it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Publicity  stunts  are  of  many  types.  Elsie,  the  famous 
cow  of  the  Borden  Company  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  was  one  of  the  many  "hits"  of  the  Fair.  Elsie  be- 
came famous  through  a  series  of  publicity  stunts  ar- 
ranged for  and  conducted  by  her  publicity  man.  She 
received  distinguished  visitors.  She  had  elaborate  and 
exaggerated  attention.  She  held  a  cocktail  party  for  the 
press  in  a  New  York  hotel.  She  finally  wound  up  by 
going  to  Hollywood.  True,  Elsie  was  an  animal  that 
caught  on  and  took  with  her  public,  to  the  benefit  of 
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the  Borden  Company;  but  clever  handling  of  the  pub- 
licity stunts  in  which  she  played  the  central  role  won 
widespread  renown  for  this  bovine  answer  to  a  press 
agent's  prayer. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  once  famous  New  York  the- 
atrical producer  gave  a  party  at  which  a  chorine  bathed 
in  champagne.  This  publicity  stunt  aroused  a  furore 
that  many  persons  believe  was  responsible  for  this  pro- 
ducer's ultimate  fall  from  his  pinnacle  of  theatrical  suc- 
cess. The  stunt  was  ill-advised,  offensive  and  backfired 
badly.  The  old  time  press  agents  will  tell  you  that  there 
isn't  anything  that  can't  be  stunted.  This  is  a  large 
order. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  true  than  it  sounds,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  pulling  publicity  stunts  is  a  game 
for  publicity  men  of  long  experience.  It  calls  for  dar- 
ing, a  keen  sense  of  news  values,  a  shrewd  sense  of 
timing  and  proportion,  and  an  appreciation  of  show- 
manship and  stagecraft. 

Often  an  individual  has  the  spirit  of  daring,  plus  a 
vivid  imagination  and,  armed  with  these,  he  conceives 
a  publicity  stunt,  which  he  feels  certain  will  fool  the 
editors.  He  forgets  that  so  far  as  astute  editors  are  con- 
cerned there  are  no  new  publicity  stunts.  They  know 
them  all.  Perhaps  there  are  new  variants  of  old  stunts; 
but  the  average  editor  can  spot  a  publicity  stunt  in- 
stinctively. As  a  rule  he's  fooled  only  when  he  wants  to 
be  fooled,  when  he  thinks  the  publicity  stunt  is  worth 
some  of  his  valuable  editorial  space.  The  longer  you 
work  at  publicity  and  with  editors  the  less  inclined  you 
will  be  to  question  their  judgment  or  to  deprecate  their 
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abilities,  particularly  their  intuitive  ability  to  spot  a 
fake. 

To  familiarize  yourself  with  publicity  stunts  read  the 
more  sensational  newspapers.  The  editors  of  these  pub- 
lications go  out  of  their  way  to  present  news  in  a  spec- 
tacular manner  because  their  public  apparently  de- 
mands it.  They  are  more  likely  to  use  stunt  publicity 
than  are  the  editors  of  the  more  conservative  news- 
papers. Theatrical  publications  frequently  deal  edi- 
torially with  the  more  outstanding  exploitations  and 
promotions  of  press  agents,  many  of  which  are  excellent 
publicity  stunts.  If  you  read  the  conservative  papers, 
notice  how  cleverly  publicity  men  have  tied  in  with  the 
news  of  the  day.  When  a  big  story  breaks,  see  how  many 
different  angles  of  this  big  story  have  been  used  by  pub- 
licity men  to  get  their  publicity  across.  And,  as  you  spot 
these  tie-ups,  many  ideas  as  to  how  you  would  tie-up 
your  own  interests  with  the  news  of  the  day  will  suggest 
themselves. 


Publicity  Should  Be  Adroit 

Much  publicity  is  ineffective  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently skillful  and  reads  like  an  advertisement.  If  the 
publicity  "plug"  is  not  properly  subordinated,  nor 
adroitly  placed  in  a  news  story,  it  is  often  clumsy,  fla- 
grant, commercial,  blatant. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  the  more  obvious  you 
make  the  publicity  in  your  releases  the  smaller  the  re- 
turns will  be.  This  simply  means  that  you  must  avoid 
making  the  publicity  plugs  in  your  releases  too  appar- 
ent. It  means  that  you  must  be  conservative,  discreet 
and  fair  about  your  emphasis  on  the  publicity  phase. 
You  must  not  inject  commercialism  needlessly  or  too 
obviously  or  carelessly  into  the  releases  you  prepare. 

Many  good  publicity  stories  are  ruined  because  of 
the  heavy-handed  manner  in  which  their  authors  have 
injected  publicity.  They  use  commercial  names  reck- 
lessly or  where  they  have  no  place.  They  stick  trade 
names  needlessly  in  the  very  forefront  of  a  publicity 
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story.  Actually,  they  often  load  a  story  so  heavily  with 
plugs  they  make  it  hard  for  the  editor  to  use  it. 


How  To  Put  Your  Publicity  in  a  Story 

This  fault  is  quite  common  but  easy  to  correct  and 
avoid.  Always  remember  that  newspapers  are  published 
to  inform  and  entertain  their  readers.  The  news  col- 
umns are  used  primarily  to  present  facts;  facts  which 
the  editors  know  the  public  wants  to  read,  in  which  the 
public  is  known  to  be  interested.  The  function  of  the 
advertising  columns  is  to  present  information  to  the 
public  which  advertisers  want  to  place  before  the  pub- 
lic, regardless  of  news  value.  It  is  direct  selling.  Pub- 
licity may  be  considered  indirect  selling.  The  basic  dif- 
ference between  these  two  departments  is  simply  this: 
One  gives  the  reader  what  he  wants  to  read;  the  other, 
material  someone  else  wants  him  to  read.  An  editor 
should  not  be  expected  to  permit  his  news  columns  to 
be  used  for  purposes  for  which  the  advertising  columns 
are  more  properly  suited.  Every  one  who  prepares  and 
distributes  publicity  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

For  example:  An  oil  company  announced  that  it  was 
negotiating  with  government  officials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  plant  to  manufacture  toluol,  basic  raw 
material  of  TNT,  vital  to  national  defense.  This  was 
information  in  which  the  public  was  interested.  The 
company's  publicity  man  made  no  attempt  to  mention 
in  his  releases  the  fact  that  his  company  also  made  a 
superior  grade  of  gasoline  for  motor  cars.  This  was 
information  which,  of  course,  the  oil  company  wants 
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the  public  to  receive.  Its  place  was  in  the  advertising 
columns.  But  use  of  the  company's  name  was  enough 
to  focus  attention  on  its  products. 

The  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company  announced  a  new 
type  of  glass,  known  as  Duraglass,  which  was  said  to  be 
stronger,  lighter  and  more  durable  than  other  kinds  of 
glass  and  therefore  more  suitable  for  use  in  making 
containers.  The  publicity  story  predicted  that  this  de- 
velopment would  have  a  widespread  effect  on  the  glass 
container  industry,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

In  many  respects  not  much  more  could  have  been 
said  in  an  announcement  advertisement.  But,  this  was 
something  new!  It  was  a  fair  guess  that  every  user  of 
glass  containers  would  be  interested  in  it.  The  same 
publicity  might  have  been  spoiled  if  undue  emphasis 
had  been  placed  on  the  competitive  angles  of  the  new 
product.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  publicity  had 
started  out  by  predicting  that  all  present  types  of  glass 
containers  are  threatened  by  the  development  of  a  new 
glass  which  far  exceeds  any  other  glass  on  the  market 
for  this  purpose.  This  would  have  been  a  competitive 
claim,  best  reserved  for  the  advertising  columns. 

A  New  York  school  of  languages  offered  two  fellow- 
ships in  Spanish  to  each  major  newspaper,  news  agency 
and  radio  station  in  New  York.  The  publicity  em- 
ployed no  advertising  plug,  such  as  the  fact  that  the 
school  specializes  in  teaching  Spanish  or  that  it  has  one 
of  the  city's  most  complete  and  inexpensive  courses  in 
this  language.  The  publicity  was  restrained;  yet  it  got 
over  to  the  reader  the  fact  that  this  school  specializes  in 
teaching  Spanish. 
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Julius  Kayser  and  Company  announced  that  it  was 
sponsoring  a  nationwide  contest  for  students  of  Ameri- 
can design.  This  publicity  did  not  point  out  that  Kayser 
has  long  specialized  in  manufacturing  silk  hosiery, 
gloves  and  undergarments  and  has  taken  particular 
pains  at  all  times  to  favor  American  designers.  The 
publicity  of  the  design  contest  was  itself  sufficient  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  firm  is  interested  in  encouraging 
American  design. 

Avoid  the  Use  of  Trade  Names 

Some  of  the  most  successful  publicity  never  employs 
a  trade  name.  One  of  America's  largest  manufacturers 
of  electric  light  bulbs  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
publicize  the  various  advantages  of  adequate  light  in 
the  home.  Its  publicity  pointed  to  the  disastrous  results 
of  improper  lighting,  showed  how  lamps  could  be  used 
effectively,  urged  housewives  to  install  a  light  over  the 
kitchen  sink  and  encouraged  the  use  of  additional  elec- 
tric lights  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Not  once  did  it  mention 
its  own  products  by  their  trade  name. 

As  a  result,  this  firm  obtained  widespread  publicity 
for  an  idea  it  was  promoting:  The  idea  of  better  light- 
ing. When  the  public  adopted  this  idea  it  bought  more 
electric  light  bulbs  and  the  firm  sponsoring  the  pub- 
licity benefited  accordingly.  The  publicity  provided 
housewives  with  new  ideas  and  suggestions  about  light- 
ing and  interior  decoration.  It  made  feature  news  for 
the  women's  and  the  household  pages.  Had  it  said  that 
such   and   such   a   lamp   manufacturer   produced   the 
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longest-lasting  or  the  best  or  the  cheapest  bulbs  it 
would  have  been  turned  down  by  editors. 

A  manufacturer  of  a  patented  self-raising  cake  flour 
releases  each  year  numerous  pieces  of  publicity  de- 
signed to  induce  women  to  bake  at  home.  It  never 
mentions  its  product  by  its  trade  name,  contenting 
itself  in  its  publicity  with  references  to  self-raising  cake 
flour  or  prepared  cake  flour.  This  does  the  job  of  selling 
women  both  on  baking  and  on  baking  with  prepared 
flour. 

A  tire  company  manufactured  a  patented  tire  which 
dissipated  the  effects  of  heat  generated  in  the  wall  of 
a  tire  in  travel.  Instead  of  attempting  to  obtain  pub- 
licity for  this  tire  by  its  trade  name,  it  distributed 
publicity  calling  the  attention  of  motorists  to  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  heat  on  automobile  tires.  Occasionally 
this  publicity  related  that  modern  science  had  devel- 
oped a  tire  which  was  able  to  throw  off  a  large  amount 
of  this  heat.  The  publicity  sold  the  public  the  idea  that 
heat  is  an  enemy  of  long  tire  life.  Concurrent  advertis- 
ing sold  this  same  public  on  the  new  tire  which  was 
built  to  throw  off  this  heat. 

A  group  of  linen  damask  manufacturers  employed 
publicity  to  restore  linen  damask  to  popular  favor. 
Their  publicity  dealt  with  such  subjects,  among  others, 
as  how  to  set  the  formal  dinner  table,  the  perfect  tea 
table,  the  charm  of  dining  and  how  to  store  linens.  The 
words  "linen  damask"  were  worked  into  each  piece  of 
publicity  with  unusual  care  and  skill.  The  casual  reader 
hardly  knew  they  were  in  these  stories  and  never  real- 
ized the  extent  to  which  the  publicity  was  influencing 
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her.  Yet,  after  a  comparatively  short  time  the  trade 
noticed  a  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  linen 
damask.  The  publicity  was  doing  its  job  effectively. 

Subtle  injection  of  publicity  plugs  into  stories  is 
highly  to  be  desired.  The  most  effective  is  so  arranged 
that  the  plug  falls  naturally  into  the  story  where  it  is 
inoffensive  to  editors  and  readers  alike. 


Publicity  Influences  Subtle 

Many  of  the  most  successful  publicity  campaigns  are 
so  skillfully  carried  on  that  the  persons  who  are  influ- 
enced by  them  never  have  the  remotest  idea  that  pub- 
licity has  swayed  them  in  any  way.  The  coffee  industry 
publicizes  coffee  and  its  benefits.  The  tea  industry  does 
the  same  for  tea.  You  may  have  read  publicity  articles 
which  dealt  only  casually  with  the  fact  that  coffee  is  a 
stimulating  beverage.  Yet,  you  probably  never  suspected 
that  this  was  part  of  a  widespread  publicity  campaign 
promoting  the  more  general  use  of  coffee. 

Thousands  of  housewives  have  read  publicity  on  the 
food  pages  of  their  newspapers  in  which  the  desirability 
of  serving  cold  dishes  during  the  hot  weather  is  recom- 
mended. These  same  publicity  articles  may  have  men- 
tioned innocently  enough  that  the  perfect  hostess 
serves  iced  tea  with  these  cold  meals.  Doubtless  these 
articles  have  subconsciously  influenced  many  women  to 
serve  iced  tea. 

The  meat  packers  carry  on  a  publicity  campaign  in 
behalf  of  their  product.  The  commercial  rose  growers 
use  publicity  to  sponsor  a  greater  interest  in  roses  on 
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the  part  of  gardeners.  A  flashlight  manufacturer  for 
years  distributed  publicity  which  promoted  the  idea  of 
using  flashlights.  These  publicity  stories  related  un- 
usual incidents  in  which  these  handy  articles  played  a 
part.  One  such  story  told  of  the  lights  in  a  hospital 
going  out  during  a  storm  and  surgeons  finishing  an 
operation  with  the  aid  of  flashlights.  Another  related 
how  a  man  was  rescued  from  a  disabled  motor  boat 
because  he  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  flashlight  with 
which  to  signal  for  aid. 

Publicity  May  Be  Concealed 

Adroit  publicity  men  conceal  their  publicity  wher- 
ever possible.  A  large  oil  company  opened  a  new  type 
of  service  station.  In  the  publicity  announcing  this  the 
oil  company  did  not  say  boldly  that  it  was  opening  this 
new  service  station.  The  company  name  was  purposely 
subordinated.  The  publicity  emphasized  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  station.  In  the  body  of  the  story  the  name 
of  the  designer  of  the  station  was  given,  and  he  was 
identified  by  the  mention  of  his  official  title  of  super- 
visor of  service  station  construction  for  such  and  such 
an  oil  company.  Mat  stories  and  pictures  released  on 
this  new  station  made  no  mention  of  the  company's 
name.  Instead,  the  publicity  was  carried  by  the  name 
of  the  product  which  appeared  clearly  on  the  globes 
of  the  station's  gasoline  pumps  in  the  mat  photographs. 

A  manufacturer  of  floor  covering  brought  out  a  lino- 
leum having  a  factory-applied  adhesive  on  its  back.  The 
publicity  announcing  this  product  withheld  its  trade 
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name.  The  company  knew  that  it  had  the  only  adhesive 
linoleum  on  the  market.  It  was  advertising  this  product 
widely.  It  was  sufficient  to  let  the  American  public 
know  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  there  was  now  a 
linoleum  backed  with  a  factory  applied  adhesive  which 
made  it  unnecessary  to  cement  it  to  the  floor.  The  pub- 
licity explained  that  this  made  linoleum  easier  to  lay 
and  reduced  installation  costs.  The  publicity  informed 
the  public.  Concurrent  advertising  did  a  supplementary 
selling  job. 

When  the  famous  steamship  Leviathan  sailed  from 
New  York  on  her  final  ocean  voyage  to  Rosyth,  Scot- 
land, to  be  scrapped,  she  bore  a  solitary  passenger.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  London  auctioneering  firm.  During 
the  sea  trip  he  was  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  Levia- 
than's equipment  and  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  goods 
on  board  to  be  sold  at  auction  abroad. 

The  Dictaphone  Corporation  installed  one  of  its 
dictating  machines  aboard  for  his  use  during  the  trip. 
Its  publicity  man  released  a  story  about  it.  But  he  did 
not  make  the  mistake  of  pointing  out  bluntly  that  the 
only  passenger  aboard  this  ship  as  it  sailed  on  its  last 
voyage  was  to  spend  a  large  part  of  his  time  dictating 
to  a  Dictaphone  which  the  Dictaphone  Corporation 
had  installed  aboard  for  his  use. 

His  publicity  related  that  the  Leviathan  on  her  last 
trip  had  a  solitary  passenger.  It  explained  just  why  only 
one  passenger  sailed  aboard  the  ship  and  what  he  was 
to  do  en  route  to  Scotland.  After  pointing  out  that  his 
time  was  to  be  spent  in  various  parts  of  the  ship,  taking 
an  inventory,  the  publicity  release  said  that  his  "nights 
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would  be  spent  dictating  his  information,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  fill  several  dozen  Dictaphone  cylinders."  Any 
one  reading  this  publicity  story — and  thousands  did 
read  it — knew  that  here  was  another  use  for  Dicta- 
phones. And  this  was  just  what  the  Dictaphone  Cor- 
poration wanted  to  get  across  to  the  public. 

This  same  company  released  a  mat  publicity  story 
which  pictured  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  pre- 
ceding year's  speed  champions  in  a  variety  of  fields.  It 
showed  a  girl  swimming  champion,  an  ace  aviator,  an 
automobile  speed  king,  a  speed  skater  and  the  world's 
fastest  secretary.  In  connection  with  the  typist  the  cap- 
tion said  that  she  had  "annexed  the  dictating  machine 
championship  when  she  transcribed  87  net  words  per 
minute  from  a  Dictaphone."  This  was  many  times  more 
effective  than  if  the  publicity  had  said  that  the  world's 
champion  typist  used  a  Dictaphone  from  which  to  tran- 
scribe the  material  she  typed. 

This  ability  to  drop  your  publicity  "plugs"  gently 
into  a  piece  of  publicity  so  that  they  seem  to  belong 
there  and  do  not  rise  up  to  smack  an  editor  in  the  eye 
and  cry  out  "This  is  publicity"  requires  practice  and 
training.  Even  the  most  experienced  publicity  men 
write  and  rewrite  their  publicity  over  and  over  again 
to  achieve  this  desired  effect.  Editors  are  justifiably 
unwilling  to  use  advertising  in  their  news  columns. 
Many  persons  who  attempt  to  obtain  publicity  load  it 
with  advertising  and  then  wonder  why  editors  killed  it. 

As  you  go  through  your  daily  newspaper  look  at  all 
its  stories  suspiciously.  To  determine  which  ones  were 
written   or  inspired  by  publicity  men,   look   for  the 
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"plug,"  for  the  publicity  in  these  news  stories.  Notice 
how  deft  has  been  its  handling.  Gradually  you'll  get  the 
swing  of  it.  In  time  you'll  acquire  the  same  skill  and 
will  be  able  to  inject  your  publicity  into  news  stories 
smoothly  and  without  difficulty. 


Pattern  of  the  Publicity  Story 

The  pattern  for  a  publicity  news  story  is:  First,  the 
lead;  next,  the  cause;  then  the  results,  followed  in  turn 
by  the  major  and  minor  details.  Every  news  publicity 
release,  with  few  exceptions,  follows  this  pattern. 

The  lead  is  to  the  publicity  release  what  the  motor 
is  to  the  automobile.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  story.  It 
attempts  to  put  into  the  opening  paragraph  or  two  the 
essential  facts  of  the  entire  story.  There  are  sound  rea- 
sons for  this. 

Newspapers  are  made  over  from  edition  to  edition, 
necessitating  the  cutting  of  stories  either  before  or  after 
they  are  in  type;  often  even  after  they  have  been 
printed  in  one  edition.  Emergencies  arise  where  newer 
or  more  important  stories  must  be  fitted  into  the  paper. 
To  find  the  space  for  such  stories,  material  already  in 
print  or  in  type  must  be  killed  entirely  or  cut  down 
substantially.  Properly  written,  a  publicity  story  can  be 
cut  by  an  editor  from  the  bottom  up. 
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The  Lead  of  a  Publicity  Story 

The  lead  of  a  publicity  story  should  answer  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  the  following  six  questions: 

Who? 
Why? 
What? 
When? 
Where? 
How? 

Let  us  analyze  the  lead  to  the  following  publicity 
story: 

A  warning  to  all  veterans  against  taking  part  in  any  bonus 
marches  was  issued  yesterday  by  George  J.  Solomon,  New 
York  State  Commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Mr.  Solomon  denounced  the  agitation  for  another  bonus 
march  on  the  capital  as  inspired  by  Communists  and  said 
that  a  "march  on  Washington  would  result  only  in  suffer- 
ing and  misery  for  the  marchers." 

That  a  warning  was  issued  was  the  most  important 
feature  of  this  publicity  story.  Next  in  importance,  are 
time  when  it  was  issued,  who  issued  it  and  why  it  was 
issued.  In  this  case  it  did  not  matter  how  it  was  issued. 
If,  however,  the  warning  had  been  issued  by  a  person 
jumping  out  of  an  airplane  and  parachuting  to  the 
center  of  Times  Square  and,  upon  landing,  opening  a 
scroll  with  the  warning  written  on  it — how  it  was 
issued  would  have  been  the  most  important  part  of  the 
story. 

Here  is  another  typical  lead: 
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Charles  Edison,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Edison,  in  a  com- 
munication today  addressed  to  the  Edison  organization  said 
he  thought  business  conditions  were  getting  better  and 
that  the  improvement  was  developing  from  causes  that 
were  fundamentally  more  powerful  in  the  commercial 
world  than  the  acts  or  omissions  of  the  Federal  government. 

In  this  lead,  the  person  who  said  that  business  was 
getting  better  was  more  important  than  such  circum- 
stances as  when,  where,  how,  why  or  what  was  said.  If 
John  Smith,  an  unknown,  had  said  so,  who  would  have 
cared?  But  the  person  responsible  for  the  statement 
was  prominent  in  the  business  world;  consequently  the 
readers'  interest  centered  in  him. 

A  lead  might  start  with  the  answer  to  why: 

Because  of  the  high  morale  of  New  York  University  and 
faculty  members,  the  institution  has  been  able  to  maintain 
its  educational  standards  despite  a  reduced  budget,  Dr. 
Marshall  S.  Brown,  dean  of  faculties,  declared  in  his  annual 
report,  released  yesterday  by  Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown. 

Leads  referring  to  when  and  where  are  not  so  fre- 
quently used  to  start  publicity  stories.  If  you  were  writ- 
ing a  story  of  an  exhibition  of  fancy  dancing  at  Sing 
Sing  prison,  the  place  where  the  event  was  held  might 
be  the  principal  point  of  interest.  If  two  brothers  are 
reunited  after  a  fifty-year  separation  a  most  important 
point  of  the  story  would  be  the  fact  of  time — that  after 
fifty  years'  separation  they  had  met  again. 

Before  you  even  attempt  to  write  a  publicity  lead  be 
certain  you  have  at  hand  all  the  facts  you  are  to  write 
about.  Then  answer  these  six  questions.  Next,  pick  out 
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the  most  important  or  unusual  answer;  this  will  be  the 
clue  to  the  most  effective  lead.  The  British  superliner, 
Queen  Mary,  sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor  for  duty 
at  an  unknown  destination,  ostensibly  for  troop  trans- 
port duty.  This  war-time  sailing  was  in  broad  daylight 
during  an  hour  when  thousands  of  work-bound  New 
Jersey  commuters  saw  her  leave.  When  she  sailed  was 
therefore  an  important  part  of  the  story. 

The  lead  of  a  publicity  story  should  be  sharp,  in- 
cisive, pithy,  attention-compelling,  startling,  if  possible. 
It  should  not  be  crammed  with  facts  to  the  point  where 
it  becomes  jerky.  If  you  cannot  fit  all  your  facts  into  the 
lead's  first  sentence,  use  several  sentences.  Many  new 
writers  try  to  put  all  their  important  facts  into  the 
opening  sentence;  the  result  often  is  a  long,  clumsy, 
confusing  sentence. 

How  to  Develop  the  Publicity  Lead 

Leads  may  be  started  in  any  one  of  several  ways. 
They  may  begin  with  a  proper  name,  a  summary,  an 
adverbial  clause,  an  infinitive,  a  question  or  a  quota- 
tion. But,  good  publicity  writing  calls  for  a  lead  which 
answers  the  six  questions.  Every  good  publicity  lead  is 
both  simple  and  direct.  It  must  inform — and  inform 
quickly.  In  a  competently  written  publicity  story  it 
should  be  possible  to  "kill"  first  the  conclusion  and 
next  the  main  body  of  the  story,  without  depriving  the 
rest  of  the  publicity  of  any  essential  fact  or  value.  If 
your  publicity  story  stands  this  test  your  lead  will  be 
satisfactory.  Apply  this  test  constantly.  If  you  take  your 
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daily  newspaper  and  "kill"  all  but  the  first  two  or  three 
paragraphs  of  most  stories,  you  will  see  how  much 
"meat"  still  remains  in  them. 

After  the  lead  comes  the  cause:  what  brought  about 
the  condition  mentioned  in  the  lead.  In  the  bonus 
march  item,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
the  reason  for  the  warning,  its  cause,  was  the  fact  that 
"all  bonus  marches  to  Washington  that  are  now  organ- 
ized have  the  Communist  party  back  of  them."  The 
result,  as  this  story  pointed  out,  was:  "Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  bonus  march." 

Every  story  gains  in  force  when  the  cause  is  men- 
tioned. If  a  convention  is  to  be  held  and  the  principal 
speakers  are  to  be  leading  economists,  the  publicity 
story  might  point  out  that  they  were  selected  because 
a  scholarly  and  analytical  exposition  of  modern  busi- 
ness conditions  is  a  current  need.  The  result  here 
would  be  that  business  men  would  become  more  fully 
informed  about  the  underlying  factors  which  retard 
recovery.  The  cause  and  the  results  usually  follow  natu- 
rally after  the  lead  has  been  written.  They  should 
always  be  included.  Even  if  you  find  it  difficult  at  first 
to  accomplish  this  easily  it  will  come  with  practice. 

The  Use  of  Details  in  Publicity  Stories 

Virtually  every  publicity  story  leaves  many  details 
untold,  because  such  details  lack  sufficient  importance 
to  be  included  in  a  publicity  release.  But  major  and 
minor  details  should  be  included  if  space  permits.  If 
the  publicity  story  itself  is  sufficiently  valuable  all  the 
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details  will  be  used.  The  bonus  march  story,  for  exam- 
ple, contained  no  details.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
warning  had  been  issued  because  Communists  were 
organizing  such  marches  in  every  major  city  in  the 
country  the  details  would  have  had  a  place  in  the  story. 
Remember  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  story,  or  the 
story  of  the  abdication  of  the  King  of  England  to  marry 
an  American  girl,  or  the  meeting  at  Munich  of  Cham- 
berlain and  Hitler?  These  were  truly  big  stories  and  the 
papers  reported  countless  minor  details  in  connection 
with  them  because  the  public  appetite  for  endless  de- 
tails was  virtually  insatiable. 

Make  a  Publicity  Story  Factual 

Every  publicity  story  should  be  as  complete  as  the 
facts  at  the  command  of  the  publicity  man  can  make  it. 
If  certain  facts  vital  or  pertinent  to  the  story  are  lack- 
ing, the  story  should  explain  why  they  are  lacking.  An 
airplane  manufacturer  gives  the  details  of  a  new  army 
bomber;  but  the  publicity  contains  no  mention  of  its 
top  speed.  If  the  publicity  man  who  released  this  story 
had  not  pointed  out  that  its  speed  was  a  military  secret 
the  readers  might  have  felt  cheated.  As  it  was  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  for  the  omission  of  this 
important  detail. 

Publicity  stories  should  be  factual.  Opinion  is  left  to 
editorial  writers  or  columnists.  The  greatest  and  most 
common  error  made  by  novice  publicity  writers  is  their 
tendency  to  state  opinions.   They  are  not  careful  to 
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distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion.  They  editorialize, 
a  grievous  sin  in  publicity  newswriting. 

A  manufacturer  after  a  lapse  of  several  years  started 
a  national  advertising  campaign.  This  firm,  once  a 
really  huge  advertiser,  had  stopped  all  advertising  dur- 
ing the  depression.  Now  it  was  resuming  advertising  on 
a  large  scale.  It  had  its  advertising  manager  write  for 
local  publication  a  piece  of  publicity  relating  the  de- 
tails of  this  large  campaign.  The  publicity  was  news- 
worthy. The  publicity  release  related  the  facts  in  proper 
order.  But  the  advertising  manager  wasn't  content.  In 
the  publicity  release  he  also  pointed  out  that  the  adver- 
tising employed  the  cleverest  copy  theme  used  in  adver- 
tising his  industry  in  many  years.  This  was  his  honest 
opinion.  But  it  was  not  a  fact.  In  the  equally  honest 
opinion  of  others  this  copy  theme  was  only  mildly 
clever;  still  others  just  as  honestly  believed  it  was  ter- 
rible. He  might  very  well  have  told  in  his  publicity  that 
the  copy  theme  was  a  radical  departure  from  conven- 
tional advertising — which  it  was — and  thus  have  di- 
rected attention  to  this  feature  of  the  advertising. 

Avoid  opinions  scrupulously.  After  you  have  written 
your  story,  read  it  over  and  cut  out  any  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  it,  unless  they  be  the  quoted  opinions  of  an 
expert.  For  example,  the  government  enacts  a  law  regu- 
lating utility  holding  companies.  The  opinion  of  a  lead- 
ing utility  magnate  on  the  practicability  of  such  legis- 
lation would  be  news.  But,  this  same  man's  opinion 
that  his  company's  new  employees'  group  insurance 
plan  was  the  best  of  its  kind  would  not  be  news. 

As  you  read  your  daily  paper  notice  how  its  news 
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and  publicity  stories  contain  facts  rather  than  opinions. 
Learn  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  opinions  so  that 
your  publicity  will  always  be  free  of  "editorializing." 
From  stories  in  your  favorite  newspaper  make  notes 
of  the  facts.  Then  put  the  paper  away  and  write  the 
story  yourself,  comparing  your  version  of  it  with  that 
printed  by  the  paper.  Do  this  with  several  stories,  and 
repeatedly.  Try  different  kinds  and  types  of  stories.  If 
comparison  shows  that  your  story  differs  materially 
from  the  newspaper  story,  rewrite  your  story  and  again 
compare  the  two.  The  only  fair  way  to  perform  this 
kind  of  practice  is  to  jot  down  your  facts  one  day  and 
write  your  story  the  following  day,  after  you  have  had  a 
chance  to  forget  just  how  the  story  appeared  in  your 
daily  papers. 

Writing  the  Publicity  Story 

Of  all  the  functions  of  the  publicity  man  publicity 
writing  is  often  considered  the  easiest.  But  it  is  easy  in 
theory  only.  Publicity  writing  calls  for  no  larger  vo- 
cabulary than  is  used  by  most  people.  It  does  not 
require  outstanding  literary  ability.  It  involves  simple 
writing,  but  usually  it  is  writing  to  a  formula  or  a  pat- 
tern; consequently  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  learn  to  write 
publicity  effectively. 

Facile  publicity  writers  "get  that  way"  through  prac- 
tice. Most  persons  who  attempt  to  write  a  publicity 
story  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  writing. 
They  become  verbose.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  function  of  the  publicity  writer  is  to  inform,  to 
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present  facts,  in  a  simple,  clear  and  direct  manner.  Bad 
publicity  writers  editorialize,  inject  their  own  opinions 
or  interpret  their  facts.  They  use  too  many  adjectives. 
Too  often  the  novice  makes  a  publicity  release  read 
like  an  advertisement,  a  speech  or  an  essay. 

Writing  Style  in  Publicity 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  well  written  pub- 
licity story  is  its  clarity  of  expression,  the  components 
of  which  are  simplicity  of  construction  and  conciseness 
of  statement.  Insofar  as  these  qualities  constitute  a  style, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  publicity  style  exists.  The  average 
story  in  a  well  edited  newspaper  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  narrative  simply  and  briefly  told.  Modern  news- 
papers accept  no  excuses  for  slovenly  English  and 
slovenly  written  publicity  has  two  strikes  on  it  at  all 
times. 

In  writing  publicity,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
newspaper  is  written  for  all  classes  of  readers;  persons 
of  all  degrees  of  education;  individuals  to  whom  read- 
ing is  somewhat  of  a  mental  effort  and  others  whose 
vocabularies  are  limited.  A  story  written  clearly  and 
simply  will  never  offend  persons  of  superior  education 
and  will  be  understood  and  enjoyed  by  others  whose 
education  has  been  limited. 

Avoid  "Fine"  Writing  in  Publicity 

The  tendency  of  the  publicity  beginner  is  to  attempt 
what  he  believes  mistakenly  is  "fine"  writing,  to  tell 
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his  story  in  so-called  "high-falutin'  "  language,  which 
has  a  pleasant  sound  to  his  own  ears  and  makes  him 
feel  that  he  is  being  "literary."  He  is  quite  likely  to 
think  that  the  importance  of  what  he  has  to  tell  will  be 
heightened  substantially  by  the  impressive  manner  in 
which  he  believes  he  tells  it.  A  simple,  straight  narra- 
tive style  does  not  seem  to  him  sufficiently  impressive; 
he  gilds  the  lily  and  spreads  himself,  to  the  ultimate 
injury  of  the  story  itself.  Often  the  publicity  novice 
uses  classical  allusions.  He  may  think  this  shows  his  own 
erudition;  instead  it  only  confuses  and  mystifies  his 
readers.  He  talks  of  "Jove's  thunderbolts,"  "Thor," 
"Mars,"  the  "arms  of  Morpheus" — all  of  which  may 
mean  precisely  nothing  to  many  readers. 

Avoiding  the  Inverted  Sentence 

Simplicity  of  language  and  of  sentence  structure  are 
important  keys  to  clarity  of  expression  in  writing  pub- 
licity, but  the  use  of  the  inverted  sentence,  as  in  the 
lead  of  the  story,  is  the  most  common  sin  against  this 
much  desired  simplicity,  and  is  most  detrimental. 

For  example:  "Charging  that  the  City  Fathers  were 
mulcting  the  city  treasury  and  that  the  taxpayers'  or- 
ganizations were  remaining  silent  when  they  should  be 
actively  warring  against  such  raids,  John  Blank  re- 
signed today  from  his  post  of  president  of  the  West  Side 
Taxpayers  Association,  amid  a  tumultuous  scene  that 
at  times  verged  on  a  riot."  This  sentence  is  inverted 
because  that  part  dealing  with  the  resignation,  which  is 
essential  to  the  completion  of  the  sentence,  has  been 
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left  almost  to  the  last.  It  is  a  mistake  to  delay  the  most 
important  feature  almost  to  the  very  end  of  the  story. 
Another  common  foe  of  simplicity  of  expression  in 
publicity  writing  is  the  involved  sentence;  that  is,  a  sen- 
tence so  constructed  that  its  full  meaning  cannot  be 
had  at  a  cursory  reading.  The  tendency  to  write  in- 
volved sentences  is  due  to  the  desire  to  put  into  a  single 
sentence  more  than  a  fair  share  of  what  it  should  be 
required  to  tell.  As  a  rule  such  sentences  cover  too 
much  ground,  they  try  to  convey  too  many  ideas  in  one 
breath.  They  place  a  strain  on  the  reader's  attention. 
Break  up  long  sentences.  Bear  in  mind  that  any  sen- 
tence so  burdened  with  facts  as  to  make  it  exceed  thirty 
or  forty  words  tends  to  make  it  a  task  for  the  reader  to 
fix  anything  in  his  mind  in  one  reading.  The  result  is 
that  the  publicity  facts  do  not  register. 

Action  Makes  for  Good  Publicity 

Use  of  words  suggesting  action  helps  publicity.  In- 
tensified interest  may  be  gained  when  action  is  con- 
noted, aggressiveness  is  indicated,  combat  or  struggle 
is  suggested,  fight  or  opposition  is  depicted.  Publicity 
improves  very  sharply  with  the  use  of  verbs  which 
connote  action.  It  is  more  vivid  and  forceful  to  state 
that  a  leader  of  a  cause  "urges"  his  followers  rather 
than  "requests"  them  to  do  so  and  so;  that  a  recently 
completed  investigation  "reveals";  that  a  speaker 
"pleads  for"  support  or  that  the  opposition's  ideas  were 
"fought"  or  "assailed."  Verbs  of  movement  help  to 
build  dynamic  publicity.  Publicity  men  are  frequently 
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able  to  get  their  publicity  stories  across  through  their 
ability  to  lift  them  out  of  the  ordinary  by  using  words 
of  action  or  movement. 


Use  the  Crisp,  Short  Sentence  and  Word 

The  crisp,  short  sentence  has  much  to  commend  it. 
A  statement  phrased  directly  and  tersely  has  a  good 
chance  of  registering  immediately  with  the  reader.  Con- 
stant practice  will  bring  the  knack  of  writing  such 
sentences. 

The  short  word  is  also  of  value  in  publicity  writing. 
It,  too,  promotes  clarity.  Acquire  the  habit  of  using  a 
short  word  wherever  possible,  in  preference  to  the 
longer  word.  The  former  is  usually  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  average  reader.  Stop  to  consider  and  you  will 
find  that  many  of  the  English  words  of  the  greatest 
impact  and  drama  are  words  of  one  syllable,  such  as: 
"God,"  "death,"  "love,"  "truth,"  "hate,"  "war,"  "soul," 
"man,"  etc.  They  are  more  striking  and  forceful  than 
"Deity,"  "dissolution,"  "affection,"  "animosity,"  "con- 
flict," "spirit,"  or  "human  being." 

Avoid  Stereotyped  Phrases 

Avoid  stereotyped  phrases,  which  are  short  cuts  of  a 
tired,  indolent  brain,  signs  of  a  slovenly  style  and  foes 
of  effective  publicity  presentation.  Avoid  the  habit  of 
many  beginners  who  use  phrases  which  have  become 
stale  through  usage.  "A  statuesque  figure,"  "a  dull 
thud,"  "a  well  known  clubman,"  "a  modern  jugger- 
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naut,"  "in  dire  need,"  "at  the  peril  of  his  life,"  and 
hundreds  of  other  trite  phrases  may  have  been  effective 
the  first  time  they  were  used  or  even  the  first  hundred 
thousand  times  they  were  in  print;  but  today  they  are 
merely  catchwords  which  have  become  boresome 
through  over-use.  Originality  of  expression  is  certainly 
to  be  encouraged  and  the  surest  way  to  kill  such  orig- 
inality is  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  using  time-worn 
phrases  in  writing  your  publicity. 

Headlines  on  Publicity  Stories 

Headlines  on  publicity  stories  may  be  used,  but 
primarily  as  "labels"  to  inform  editors  at  a  quick 
glance  what  the  story  is  all  about.  They  need  not  fit 
as  must  newspaper  headlines.  Fortunately,  the  headline 
of  a  story  need  not  bother  the  publicity  man.  Headline 
writing  is  an  art  in  itself.  Headlines  are  written  by  copy 
editors,  or  copyreaders,  and  by  editors  on  the  smaller 
newspapers. 

Don'ts  in  Publicity  Writing 

Rules  of  style  to  be  followed  in  writing  publicity 
vary  with  each  medium.  These  rules  specify  what 
usages  must  be  avoided  and  are  known  as  "Don'ts."  No 
two  publishing  mediums  include  the  same  "Don'ts." 
The  most  outstanding  don'ts,  which  every  one  writing 
publicity  should  know  by  heart,  are  seemingly  con- 
cerned with  slight  and  casual  matters.  For  this  reason 
they  need  watching  all  the  more,  as  fifteen  years  of 
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writing  and  reading  and  handling  publicity  of  my  own 
and  others  has  proved  to  this  writer: 

Avoid  overuse  of  adjectives.  For  example:  Many  stories  de- 
scribe a  beauty  when  a  photograph  in  an  adjoining  column 
seems  to  leave  this  claim  open  to  debate.  Let  the  picture 
speak  for  itself. 

Don't  use  slang. 

Whenever  possible,  avoid  beginning  a  sentence  with  the 
articles,  the,  a,  or  an.  Never  begin  a  sentence  with  nu- 
merals; either  spell  them  out  or  rearrange  the  sentence. 

Never  end  a  sentence  with  a  preposition  unless  it  is  prop- 
erly part  of  the  verb  as  "he  said  that  it  was  the  same 
amount  of  money  he  started  out  with." 

Don't  use  the  diminutives  of  the  given  names  of  persons 
except  where  they  are  better  known  by  such  diminutives. 
"Benny"  Goodman  would  be  satisfactory;  but  "Jack"  Lewis 
or  "Hank"  Ford  would  be  improper.  Don't  use  periods 
after  the  diminutives.  Avoid  the  use  of  nicknames  unless 
they  are  necessary  to  identify  the  person  named,  as  "George 
H.    (Babe)  Ruth." 

Don't  use  "Mr."  when  the  given  name  or  initials  precede 
the  surname,  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Green,  or  Mr.  James  E.  Green. 
But  use  "Mrs."  before  the  name  of  a  married  woman  and 
"Miss"  before  that  of  an  unmarried  woman.  "The  Misses"  is 
correct  before  the  names  of  several  unmarried  women,  but 
the  plural  "Mesdames"  should  not  be  used. 

Don't  use  "Honorable"  as  a  title  except  in  the  case  of  a 
British  title.  Thus,  The  Honorable  Hiram  Johnson  is 
wrong. 

Whenever  the  title  "Reverend"  is  used  it  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  "the"  and  followed  either  by  the  full  name  and  ini- 
tials or  by  the  prefix  Mr.  as  "the  Rev.  Harold  J.  Williams," 
or  "the  Reverend  Mr.  Williams,"  never  Rev.  Williams." 
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Where  the  given  name  or  initials  are  used  the  abbrevia- 
ated  "Rev."  is  correct.  In  referring  to  Catholic  priests  use 
"Father,"  or  "the  Reverend  Father."  Do  not  abbreviate 
"Father";  but  "Monsignor,"  referring  to  a  prelate,  may 
be  abbreviated  to  "Msgr." 

Avoid  name  handles,  such  as  Lawyer  Allen,  Plumber  Jones, 
Advertising  Man  Smith;  but  it  is  correct  to  write  "Secre- 
tary Green,"  or  "Treasurer  Skinner"  even  when  the  refer- 
ence is  made  to  an  official  of  a  corporation. 

Don't  precede  a  name  by  a  lengthy  title  which  makes 
reading  awkward,  as  "Supervisor  of  Primary  Education 
Horace  Blank;"  simply  write  "Horace  Blank,  Supervisor  of 
Primary  Education." 

Don't  split  infinitives,  as  "to  freely  give."  Write  "to  give 
freely." 

In  identifying  a  person  by  stating  his  occupation  or  pro- 
fession use  the  indefinite  article  in  cases  where  the  person 
is  not  distinguished  either  because  of  personal  fame  or  his 
occupation.  Thus,  write  "William  Jones,  a  clerk,"  "John 
White,  a  salesman,"  but  "Christopher  Morley,  the  author," 
or  "Henry  Ford,  the  manufacturer." 

Don't  call  a  Chinese  a  Chinaman  or  a  Japanese  a  Jap. 

Don't  use  colored  for  Negro.  The  colored  race  includes 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Negroes  and  other  branches  of  the  hu- 
man family. 

Don't  use  "deceased"  for  "died"  in  an  obituary  and  don't 
refer  to  a  dead  person  as  "the  deceased." 

Don't  use  "during"  unless  you  mean  a  continuing  state.  If 
an  earthquake  occurred  on  a  certain  day  in  June,  to  refer 
to  it  as  occurring  during  June  would  mean  that  it  lasted 
the  entire  month. 

Don't  use  "forecasted"  or  "broadcasted."  The  past  tenses 
of  these  verbs  are  "forecast"  and  "broadcast." 
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Don't  use  "groom"  for  "bridegroom";  but  "bride  and 
groom"  may  be  used. 

Don't  use  "past  few  years"  for  "last  few  years"  and  don't 
write  "last"  when  you  mean  "latest."  The  President's  latest 
speech  may  very  well  be  one  of  many  others  preceding  his 
last  speech. 

Don't  use  "enthuse"  as  a  verb. 

Don't  write  "casket"  for  "coffin,"  or  "interred"  for  "burial" 
and  don't  write  that  a  funeral  was  held  from  a  church.  It 
was  held  at  a  church. 

Don't  write  "stated"  for  '"said."  The  President  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  may  state  that  the  country's  position 
is  grave.  A  person  speaking  casually  on  the  same  subject 
would  merely  say  it. 

Don't  write  a  "number  of"  when  mentioning  indefinite 
numbers;  say  "several." 

Don't  write  "pair"  when  you  mean  "couple." 

Distinguish  between  "liable"  and  "likely."  One  is  liable  for 
damages  if  he  loses  the  suit;  but  not  likely  to  lose  it. 

Don't  write  "people"  for  "persons."  It  is  the  people  of 
New  York  and  the  persons  in  the  audience. 

Don't  write  "he  was  given  a  house";  but  "a  house  was  given 
him." 

Don't  write  he  "graduated  from  school."  "He  was  gradu- 
ated" is  correct. 

Distinguish  between  a  "majority"  and  a  "plurality."  If  the 
vote  of  one  of  three  candidates  exceeds  the  combined  total 
of  the  two  others,  he  has  a  majority.  His  plurality  is  his 
excess  over  his  nearest  competitor. 

Don't  use  "following"  for  "after"  as  "following  the  meet- 
ing luncheon  was  served."  "After  the  meeting,"  etc.,  is 
correct. 
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Don't  use  "inaugurate"  or  "commence"  for  "begin." 

Write  "half  a  mile"  rather  than  "one-half  a  mile." 

Distinguish  between  "takes  place"  and  "occurs."  A  celebra- 
tion takes  place.  An  accident  occurs. 

Don't  write  "early  yesterday  morning."  Early  yesterday  must 
have  been  in  the  morning. 

Don't  write  "grocery  store."  A  grocery  is  a  store. 

Don't  use  "audience"  for  "spectators."  Those  witnessing 
a  ball  game  are  not  an  audience. 

Don't  use  "over"  for  "above"  or  "more  than."  "More  than 
1,000  persons  attended  the  meeting"  is  correct. 

Don't  use  "amateur"  for  "novice."  A  novice  is  a  beginner 
and  unskilled.  Many  amateurs  are  as  skilled  as  profes- 
sionals. 

Don't  use  "partially"  for  "partly."  "The  house  was  partly 
burned"  is  correct. 

Don't  write  anything  was  "totally  destroyed."  It  is  enough 
that  a  thing  was  destroyed. 

Don't  use  "balance"  for  "remainder."  One  has  a  balance 
in  the  bank  and  the  remainder  of  his  money  is  invested. 

Never  write  that  "Mayor  Blank  was  present  and  spoke."  If 
he  spoke  he  must  have  been  present  unless  his  speaking 
was  done  by  radio,  in  which  case  this  should  be  stated. 

Here  are  a  list  of  things  you  can  do  to  test  yourself 
now.  Study  this  list  and  write  the  answers  where  an- 
swers are  indicated. 

1 — Define,  in  your  own  words,  just  what  a  lead  is. 
2 — Give  the  pattern  for  a  news  story. 
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3 — Write  a  lead  using  "Who"  as  the  most  important  fea- 
ture. 

4 — What  may  a  lead  be  started  with? 

5 — Give  an  example  of  an  inverted  sentence  and  tell  why 
this  is  poor  news  writing.  How  should  the  sentence 
have  been  written? 

6 — Correct  the  following  lead: 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  March  23. — 60,000 
people  in  the  shoe  industry  of  Massachusetts  were 
granted  a  thirty  cent  an  hour  minimum  wage,  the 
Wage  and  Hour  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
announced  today.  The  new  wage  will  be  placed  in 
effect  April  29.  Mr.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  administrator, 
said  that  the  workers  who  will  benefit  by  this  increase 
are  located  in  many  states  but  are  largely  concentrated 
in  New  England  and  the  St.  Louis  area. 

7 — What  is  the  rule  governing  the  use  of  "honorable"  as 
a  title? 

8 — Here  are  notes  for  a  publicity  release,  as  taken  by  a 
publicity  man  recently.  Write  a  story  from  them: 
40  employees  will  retire  June  10  from  Blank  and  Co., 
with  company  from  32  to  46  years  .  .  .  total  service 
1,621  years.  Oldest  George  Arnold,  75 — started  as  ma- 
chinist .  .  .  with  co.  43  years  .  .  .  lives  235  Main  St. 
Will  retire  to  farm  .  .  .  always  wanted  to  raise  flowers 
.  .  .  gets  pension  under  company's  pension  plan  .  .  . 
says  day's  work  easy  today.  Worked  12  hour  day  when 
first  started  work.  Better  craftsmen  in  those  days. 
President  John  A.  Russell  will  tender  dinner  to  all  40 
at  Union  Club,  June  9.  All  will  be  pensioned.  Mayor 
Alfred  Sloan  will  speak.  Congratulate  employees.  Blank 
and  Co.  pension  plan  now  20  years  old  .  .  .  way  ahead 
of  social  security  .  .  .  survey  of  retiring  men  indicates 
most  will  follow  hobbies.  Golf,  gardening  lead  in  hob- 
bies. Henry  Timmins,  67,  105  Blake  St.  shoots  in  low 
eighties  .  .  .  has  had  two  holes  in  one  .  .  .  plans  to 
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play  every  day  at  Maywood  Country  Club  ...  is  asst 
secretary  of  company  .  .  .  wants  to  retire  while  can 
still  enjoy  life  .  .  .  believes  should  make  room  for 
younger  men.  .  .  .  William  Howells,  71,  182  Fountain 
St.  plans  to  visit  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  Calcutta, 
India,  where  son-in-law  is  U.  S.  consular  attache.  Larg- 
est single  retirement  in  company's  history 


How  to  Prepare  a  Publicity  Release 

The  publicity  story  should  be  typewritten,  double- 
spaced,  on  plain  paper,  in  the  form  illustrated  by  the 
release  that  follows: 

FROM:  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

BENEVOLENT  AND  PROTECTIVE  ORDER  OF  ELKS 
SUITE  #1111,  285  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Upwards  of  20  million  persons  throughout 
the  country  took  part  in  the  Americanism  Week 
ceremonies  held  in  1,500  different  communities  by 
the  subordinate  lodges  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  from  March  1st  to  8th, 
Dr.  Edward  J.  McCormick,  Grand  Exalted  Ruler, 
announced  yesterday.   The  largest  single  public 
gathering  was  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  some  15,000 
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persons  attended  an  Americanism  meeting  held  by 
the  Elks. 

"The  Americanism  Week  ceremonies  carried 
on  throughout  the  nation  rallied  millions  of  per- 
sons to  the  cause  of  patriotism,"  Dr.  McCormick 
said.   "The  public's  response  to  this  week's 
activities  constitutes  an  answer  to  the  Bunds,  the 
Fascists,  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists  who  are 
vigorously  at  work  in  this  country.   But,  we  must 
keep  up  our  fight  against  these  alien  groups  who 
never  relax  their  subversive  activities." 

Dr.  McCormick  praised  the  free  American 
press  for  the  editorial  support  given  the  Elks 
Americanism  Week. 

"So  long  as  we  have  a  free  press,  which 
throws  the  weight  of  its  editorial  columns  back  of 
constructive  programs  to  promote  a  more  vigorous 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  this  country,  we  need  have 
no  immediate  fear  of  the  destruction  of  the 
American  system  of  democracy  by  disciples  in  this 
country  of  Hitler,  Stalin  and  Mussolini." 


In  this  form,  you  will  notice  that  the  source  is  indi- 
cated in  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  together  with  the 
address  of  the  organization,  the  name  of  the  specific 
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department  or  firm.  If  the  release  is  "local"  state  the 
telephone  number  for  any  queries  that  may  be  made. 

In  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  the  release  date 
should  be  indicated  or  if  no  specific  release  date  is 
necessary,  simply  indicate:  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RE- 
LEASE. At  least  two  inches  of  blank  space  should  be 
left  open,  and  then  the  text  of  the  release  should  start. 
This  blank  space  is  used  by  the  editor  for  any  headline 
he  may  want  to  use  if  the  publicity  is  published. 

If  the  publicity  runs  over  more  than  one  page  the 
word  "more"  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  each  page 
to  indicate  that  the  story  is  not  complete.  Never  break 
a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Each  word  should  be  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  a  line. 

Date  lines  should  be  used  when  your  story  goes  to 
newspapers  outside  the  city  in  which  the  story  occurred 
or  took  place.  The  story  should  be  mailed  according 
to  a  schedule  which  will  make  possible  its  delivery  at 
newspaper  offices  on  the  same  date  as,  or  a  day  prior  to 
that  used  in  the  date  line.  The  date  line  contains  the 
name  of  the  city,  abbreviated  thus:  "Philadelphia, 
Aug.  10:   .  .  ." 

If  your  story  is  an  interview  which  takes  place  "to- 
day," and  if  "today"  can  be  any  day  on  which  the  story 
is  printed,  that  is,  if  no  time  element  intervenes  or  is 
vital,  the  date  line  may  be  left  blank  and  only  the  name 
of  the  city  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  certain 
that  the  time  referred  to  in  the  story  agrees  with  the 
date  line.  It  will  confuse  the  city  editor  if  it  doesn't. 
Suppose,  for  example,  you  date  your  story,  "Boston, 
Feb.  8":  and  say  "A  coast-to-coast  flight  will  start  from 
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here  tomorrow."  This  means  the  flight  will  start  on 
February  gth.  It  is  advisable  in  such  cases  to  place  in 
parenthesis  after  "tomorrow"  the  specific  date,  as  "To- 
morrow. (Feb.  9),"  thus  avoiding  any  confusion  and 
assuring  the  editor  that  you  really  mean  February  gth. 
Have  no  hesitancy  in  releasing  a  story  in  advance  of 
the  day  you  intend  it  to  be  published.  Editors  rarely 
violate  release  dates  and  then  only  inadvertently.  If  you 
release  a  story  "For  Release,  Sunday  Morning  Papers, 
May  2"  you  can  be  sure  it  will  not  appear  until  Sunday 
morning,  May  2.  Some  publicity  men  prefer  to  put  a 
line  across  the  top  of  a  story  for  future  release,  reading: 

FOR  FUTURE  RELEASE.  .  . 
PLEASE  WATCH  RELEASE  DATE. 


Your  Duty  to  the  Newspaper 

For  your  part,  remember  that  you  have  a  duty  to  the 
papers  to  which  you  send  publicity  material.  Give  every 
paper  on  your  list  an  equal  break,  unless  you  arrange 
to  give  your  story  to  one  paper  exclusively.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  some  cases  to  release  publicity  stories  to  one 
paper  in  a  city  or  several  cities  for  its  exclusive  use. 
In  such  cases  say: 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE.  .  .  . 
EXCLUSIVE  IN  YOUR  CITY. 

Newspaper  editors  do  not  object  to  receiving  carbon 
copies  of  news  stories.  They  do  demand,  however,  that 
each  copy  be  clear  and  distinct.  If  large  numbers  of 
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stories  are  released,  mimeographed  copies  may  be  used. 
It  is  never  necessary  to  send  printed  stories. 


Adopt  a  Publicity  Philosophy 

Every  person  who  engages  in  publicity  should  under- 
stand the  relationship  which  exists  between  all  pub- 
licity men  and  all  editors.  In  reaching  this  understand- 
ing he  must  be  brutally  realistic. 

As  a  publicity  man,  or  even  as  a  resident  of  the 
United  States,  you  have  a  pluperfect  right  to  submit 
anything  to  any  editor  of  any  newspaper  for  publica- 
tion in  this  country,  which  still  enjoys  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  free  press.  In  enjoying  this  privilege,  however, 
you  must  concede  another  privilege.  The  editor,  or 
editors,  to  whom  you  submit  your  publicity  are  equally 
at  liberty  to  do  with  it  anything  they  choose  to  do,  and 
they  are  also  subject  to  certain  well  defined  legal  limits. 
Publicity  also  is  subject  to  the  libel  laws  and  to  the  laws 
regarding  defamation  of  character,  etc. 

The  editor  can  tear  up  your  publicity  and  throw  it 
into  the  waste  basket.  He  can  return  it  to  you  with  a 
note  saying  that  his  paper  lives  on  advertising  and  that 
you  have  a  nerve  to  expect  him  to  print  your  publicity 
as  news  when  you  should  buy  advertising  space  for  it. 
He  can  cut  your  story  down  from  300  words  to  50 
words.  He  can  omit  part  of  it.  He  can  rewrite  it  and 
change  the  phraseology  you  employed.  He  can  hold  it 
for  a  month  before  using  it.  He  can  use  it  in  connection 
with  and  as  part  of  another  story  on  a  similar  topic.  He 
can  remove  quotation  marks  from  it  and  use  the  quoted 
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part  of  it  as  an  indirect  quotation.  He  can  use,  in  a 
layout  illustrating  another  story,  a  photograph  you  re- 
lease with  your  publicity  so  that  its  use  in  no  way  bene- 
fits your  cause.  In  other  words,  he  can  print  your  story 
as  you  wrote  it,  eliminate  the  publicity  you  placed  in  it, 
or  kill  the  entire  story.  He  has  no  right  to  distort  facts 
and  it  is  the  happy  experience  of  the  author  that  in  his 
15  years  in  publicity,  a  newspaper  has  never  distorted 
the  facts  in  one  of  his  stories. 

The  editor  may  do  all  these  things  and  you  can't  do 
a  thing  about  it.  You  can  kick  until  the  proverbial  cows 
come  home.  You  can  write  to  the  owner  or  the  pub- 
lisher or  the  executive  editor  or  to  the  paper's  largest 
advertiser.  But,  if  you're  intelligent  and  reasonable  and 
want  to  continue  in  publicity  work  you'll  do  none  of 
these  things.  In  fact,  you'll  be  wise  to  forget  it  and  try 
to  make  the  next  piece  of  publicity  you  submit  so  good 
and  so  air-tight  that  the  same  editor  will  be  anxious  to 
use  it  as  you  wrote  it,  even  though  he  recognizes  it  as 
publicity. 

The  Publicity  Man  in  Relation  to  the  Editor 

As  a  person  trying  to  obtain  publicity  you  must 
admit  you  are  on  the  receiving  end.  To  a  certain  extent 
you  are  getting  something  for  nothing.  You  have  a 
selfish  interest  to  serve  or  you  wouldn't  be  releasing 
publicity  in  the  first  place.  The  editor  is  giving  you 
space  in  his  paper.  He  gives  it  or  withholds  it  at  his 
discretion.  True,  in  theory,  you  are  aiding  him  by  sup- 
plying him  with  news,  or  with  what  you  think  is  news, 
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for  his  paper.  To  this  extent  you  are  giving  him  some- 
thing for  nothing.  But  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
accept  this  something  on  the  supposition  that  he  will 
use  it,  in  whole  or  in  part  or  under  any  conditions  you 
may  want  to  impose. 

This  is  a  hard-boiled  philosophy.  But  it  is  one  which 
every  successful  publicity  man  has  adopted  as  legiti- 
mate, and  in  self-defense,  if  for  no  other  reason.  You 
can  argue  with  substantial  justification  that  newspapers 
are  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent  on  publicity  men. 
It  is  undeniable  that  publicity  men  have  supplied  news- 
papers with  some  of  the  best  stories  ever  printed.  It  is 
true  that  publicity  men  often  cover  stories  for  news- 
papers when  these  stories  mean  little  or  nothing  to 
them  as  publicity.  Publicity  men  also  arrange  fre- 
quently for  reporters  to  obtain  stories  they  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  Publicity  men  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  the  past  several  decades  in  getting  business 
to  throw  open  sources  of  news  to  newspapers.  Publicity 
men  have  interpreted  newspapers  and  their  significance 
to  thousands  of  persons  and  have  built  much  good  will 
for  editors  and  reporters. 

None  of  these  facts  alters  the  other  basic  fact  that  a 
free  press  is  free  from  any  obligation  to  use  publicity 
if  it  doesn't  believe  that  this  publicity  has  earned  a 
place  in  its  editorial  columns.  Until  you  recognize  this 
truism  you'll  never  really  do  publicity  effectively. 
There's  not  an  experienced  publicity  man  who  has  not 
had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  going  through  a  news- 
paper vainly  seeking  his  own  publicity  and  finding 
other  stories  which  he  honestly  considers  fall  far  short 
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of  his  publicity  in  terms  of  news  value.  When  this 
happens  he  must  bow  graciously  to  the  inevitable  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Of  course,  editors  are  human,  which  is  to  say  they  are 
fallible.  They  make  mistakes  or  they  go  off  key  in 
judging  news.  There  isn't  a  good  editor  in  the  land  who 
hasn't  gone  over  his  newspaper  and  sadly,  but  belatedly 
discovered  that  he  has  played  up  one  story  too  much 
and  played  down  another  that  should  have  received 
more  conspicuous  treatment.  Many  editors  have  killed 
publicity  which  they  later  see  in  an  opposition  paper; 
then  they  realize  with  regret  that  they  have  missed  a 
good  story. 

A  great  deal  of  bunk  has  appeared  in  print  about 
newspaper  editors  and  newspapermen.  They  have  been 
idealized,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  caricature,  in  fic- 
tion, on  the  stage  and  by  Hollywood.  The  fact  remains 
that  they  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  average  man 
in  any  other  line.  They  have  their  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  their  hobbies,  their  leanings,  their  political 
and  religious  beliefs,  their  foibles,  their  pet  aversions, 
their  favorites.  What  they  possess  in  a  great  measure, 
however,  is  loyalty  to  the  ethics  of  their  profession,  an 
acute  sense  of  public  responsibility  and  a  highly  de- 
veloped conscientiousness.  And  they  know  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  Value  of  Personal  Contacts  in  Publicity 

If  you  try  to  buy  the  favor  of  newspapermen  for  your 
publicity  you  are  making  a  mistake.  Cases  of  bribery 
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involving  newspapermen  are  rare.  But  through  per- 
sonal contacts  with  newspapermen  you  may  achieve  cer- 
tain publicity  benefits.  It  is  thoroughly  human  and 
perfectly  understandable  for  a  newspaperman  to  favor 
individuals  he  likes  personally,  so  long  as  in  doing  so 
he  does  no  injustice  to  others.  All  things  being  equal, 
many  newspapermen  give  more  breaks  to  the  publicity 
of  individuals  they  know  and  like,  rather  than  to  that 
of  some  one  they  have  never  even  met.  Conversely,  the 
newspaperman  is  rare  who  kills  a  good  story  because 
it  came  from  a  publicity  man  he  dislikes. 

The  value  of  personal  contacts  in  doing  publicity, 
however,  is  probably  exaggerated.  Many  able  and  suc- 
cessful publicity  men  never  go  near  a  newspaper  office, 
depending  entirely  on  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  mate- 
rial to  get  it  into  print.  Others,  equally  able  and  suc- 
cessful, enjoy  meeting  and  fraternizing  with  newspaper- 
men. They  make  a  specialty  of  these  contacts,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  benefit  by  them. 

If  you  seek  to  make  personal  contacts  with  news- 
papermen be  sensible  about  it.  Don't  waste  their  time. 
In  their  offices  they  are  busy.  They  have  deadlines  to 
meet.  Their  work-day  is  usually  all  too  short,  as  it  is. 
They  cannot  postpone  their  work  until  tomorrow  or  let 
it  pile  up  until  some  evening  when  they  feel  like  work- 
ing overtime.  If  you  must  see  them  in  their  offices  be 
smart  enough  to  be  brief.  Approach  them  on  common 
ground. 

Learn  the  language  of  the  newspaperman.  Familiar- 
ize yourself  with  his  problems.  Become  acquainted  with 
what  newspapermen  are  doing,  with  their  ideals,  their 
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ideas,  their  attitude  toward  their  own  profession.  All 
this  you  can  do  by  keeping  abreast  of  the  current  litera- 
ture about  the  profession.  This  will  help  you  get  the 
feel  of  their  interests. 

Publicity  stories  may  be  distributed  by  messenger  or 
by  mail.  In  really  urgent  cases  they  may  be  wired  to 
newspapers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
editor  with  copies  of  stories.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
story  is  sent  tells  the  editor  you  are  submitting  it  for 
his  consideration  as  news.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  him 
that  you  think  it  is  a  good  story,  or  to  point  out  that 
your  firm  advertises  in  his  paper  or  that  you  hope  it 
contains  all  the  material  he  wants.  What  you  think 
about  your  publicity  story  will  not  influence  his  judg- 
ment and  if  he's  a  good  editor  he  cares  not  a  whit  about 
your  firm's  advertising.  He,  too,  hopes  the  publicity 
contains  all  the  information  needed  and  if  it  doesn't 
your  hopes  won't  help  a  bit. 

Many  newcomers  in  publicity  feel  that  a  mere  story 
directed  to  an  editor  is  too  cold,  too  casual  or  informal, 
to  receive  his  attention.  They  insist  that  a  letter  accom- 
pany each  bit  of  publicity.  Editors  are  busy  men.  They 
deal  in  facts.  They  must  read  hundreds  of  pieces  of 
copy  each  day.  Their  time  is  at  a  premium.  They  can't 
waste  it  reading  letters.  What  they  want  is  a  good  story. 
Give  them  this  and  save  yourself  the  time  and  trouble 
of  writing  them  a  letter. 

As  a  last  warning,  and  an  emphatic  one:  Be  accurate 
in  your  publicity  stories.  Give  full  names,  correctly 
spelled.  Give  addresses.  Make  your  story  clear.  If  you 
doubt  any  part  of  your  story,  omit  this  part.  Practice 
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writing  in  your  spare  time.  You'll  find  that  this  is  a 
pleasant  recreation.  Many  persons  write  as  a  pastime. 
But,  be  conscientious  about  your  publicity  writing.  It  is 
necessary  in  developing  your  material  in  the  form  in 
which  it  may  be  most  acceptable. 


Distributing  Publicity 

Getting  a  good  publicity  story  is  one  part  of  the  pub- 
licity man's  job.  Writing  it  in  effective  news  style  is 
still  another  feature  of  his  job.  Equally  important,  but 
too  often  passed  over  lightly  by  the  publicity  man  is 
the  problem  of  distributing  the  story  comprehensively 
and  with  maximum  effectiveness.  At  first  glance  distri- 
bution would  seem  very  easy.  Surely,  if  you  have  a  good 
publicity  story  there's  no  real  difficulty  distributing  it 
to  newspapers?  However,  many  questions  arise  at  this 
point.  To  what  newspapers  will  you  distribute  a  par- 
ticular release?  And  to  what  editors  on  these  papers? 
Should  it  also  go  to  trade  papers?  To  magazines?  To 
syndicates?  To  editorial  writers?  To  columnists? 

Every  publicity  release  must  be  planned  with  a  defi- 
nite public  in  mind,  which  may  be  represented  by 
readers  of  a  particular  newspaper  or  group  of  news- 
papers, as  well  as  a  specific  editor  or  a  specific  editorial 
department.  To  handle  this  phase  of  your  job  properly 
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usually  requires  a  clear  conception  of  how  editorial 
departments  of  newspapers  operate. 


The  Set-Up  of  a  Newspaper 

Every  newspaper,  whether  great  or  small,  has  three 
main  departments:  editorial,  mechanical  and  business. 
Each  has  a  separate  and  distinct  function  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  newspaper.  All  work  in  harmony  as  a 
part  of  the  whole,  but  each  works  independently  of  the 
other. 

The  business  department,  as  its  name  implies,  han- 
dles the  finances,  accounts,  advertising  space,  circula- 
tion and  promotional  activities.  It  is  with  the  editorial 
department  that  the  publicity  man  will  deal. 

The  Editorial  Department 

The  branches  of  the  editorial  department  are  execu- 
tive and  reportorial.  The  editor-in-chief  is  sometimes 
known  as  or  termed  the  Executive  Editor.  He  is  the 
responsible  head  of  the  entire  editorial  department. 
He  usually  has  direct  supervision  of  the  editorial  page, 
is  charged  with  maintaining  the  policies  of  the  paper, 
assigns  subjects  for  current  editorials  and  is,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  an  executive  editor.  Next  in  author- 
ity is  the  managing  editor,  who  directs  the  conduct  of 
the  various  news  departments  of  a  paper.  Responsible 
to  him  are  the  news  editor,  night  editor,  city  editor  and 
telegraph  editor  as  well  as  a  variety  of  sub-editors  and 
editorial  department  heads,  such  as  the  drama  editor, 
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literary  editor,  music  editor,  book  editor,  art  editor, 
automobile  editor,  aviation  editor  and  radio  editor. 
Many  of  the  sub-editors  are  usually  special  writers 
rather  than  editors — specialists  in  their  own  depart- 
ments of  news. 

The  news  editor  is  the  adjutant  of  the  managing  edi- 
tor in  watching  the  occurrence  and  development  of 
news  throughout  the  world.  He  is  required  to  have  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  to  keep  in  mind  the  stories  that 
have  been  running,  to  keep  abreast  of  their  day  to  day 
development  and  to  note  in  them  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment, either  in  his  own  or  some  other  cities.  To 
him  are  referred  all  queries  received  during  the  day. 
He  instructs  the  paper's  correspondents.  He  works  in 
close  cooperation  with  both  the  managing  editor  and 
the  city  editor. 

The  City  Editor 

The  city  editor  is  what  some  one  has  called  a  "great 
captain  of  the  news."  He  is  subordinate  both  to  the 
editor-in-chief  and  the  managing  editor  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  news  is  subject  to  revisions 
by  these  editors.  His  day  begins  before  he  reaches  his 
office.  He  has  absorbed  the  contents  of  his  own  and 
every  other  newspaper  published  in  his  city  before  he 
starts  his  office  duties.  He  knows  what  story  possibilities 
have  been  exhausted;  what  stories  should  be  followed 
up.  He  it  is  who  makes  up  the  assignment  book  for 
reporters.    He   goes   through    the   reams   of   publicity 
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which  are  sent  to  "city  editor"  each  day.  He  checks 
news  leads.  He  formulates  each  day  that  day's  news 
program.  He  instructs  his  reporters,  tells  them  where 
they  may  get  facts  for  their  stories,  gives  them  a  concise 
survey  of  the  story  germ  as  he  knows  it,  the  source  of 
information  and  data  he  has.  Throughout  his  day  his 
reporters  keep  him  advised  on  news  developments,  get 
his  advice,  his  orders,  his  suggestions,  his  leads.  On  a 
morning  paper  there  is  a  day  city  editor  and  a  night 
city  editor.  On  a  morning  newspaper  the  night  editor 
takes  over  the  duties  of  the  managing  editor  when  the 
latter  goes  off  duty.  The  bulk  of  publicity  is  directed 
to  the  attention  of  the  city  editor.  This  is  the  editor 
most  often  dealt  with  by  publicity  men. 

The  Copy  Reader 

The  work  of  preparing  news  items  for  print  is  done 
by  a  corps  of  copy  readers,  or  copy  editors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carefully  edit  the  copy  and  to  put  headlines  on 
each  story.  This  staff  is  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
copy  editor,  who  receives  the  copy  from  the  city  editor's 
desk  with  instructions  as  to  the  approximate  amount 
of  space  to  be  given  it,  the  style  of  headline  to  be  used, 
the  cuts  for  which  captions  are  to  be  written  and  any 
other  special  instructions  that  may  be  essential.  The 
publicity  man  rarely,  if  ever,  has  any  personal  contact 
with  copy  editors,  but  his  publicity  must  be  passed  on 
and  edited  by  these  experts  and  it  behooves  him  to 
write  releases  that  will  pass  their  close  scrutiny. 
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The  Telegraph  Editor 

The  telegraph  editor's  field  is  the  whole  world.  News 
for  this  department  is  developed  through  correspon- 
dents established  in  leading  cities  of  news  interest 
throughout  the  world,  supplemented  by  dispatches  of 
press  associations  that  may  service  his  paper.  Publicity 
men  deal  with  this  editor  on  out-of-town  publicity  or 
publicity  originating  in  points  remote  from  the  cities 
in  which  it  is  used. 

The  Sports  Editor 

The  sports  editor  is  in  charge  of  writers  who  are 
specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  sport.  Such  publicity 
as  that  on  company  athletic  programs,  scholastic  sports, 
bowling  meets,  and  similar  material  goes  through  this 
editor. 

Special  Editors 

Other  editors  may  include  the  radio  editor,  auto- 
mobile editor,  aviation  editor,  the  financial  editor,  the 
editor  of  religious  news  and  articles,  news  editor,  the 
science  editor,  music  editor,  motion  picture  and  dra- 
matic editor,  book  review  editor,  society  editor.  These 
special  editors  usually  have  to  compete  each  day  for 
sufficient  space  in  their  own  newspaper.  Consequently, 
they  must  be  more  than  ordinarily  discriminating  in 
the  type  of  material  they  use.  Publicity  on  special  topics 
or  feature  publicity,  as  distinguished  from  spot  news 
publicity,  goes  to  these  editors. 
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Obviously,  with  so  many  editors  it  is  a  question  just 
which  editor  should  receive  publicity.  The  executive, 
managing  and  night  editors  can  be  ruled  out  at  once. 
The  city  editor  is  most  commonly  the  objective  of  pub- 
licity men.  Most  publicity,  because  it  is  of  a  general 
character,  goes  to  him.  Publicity  of  a  business  or 
financial  nature  should  go  to  the  financial  editor.  That 
pertaining  to  radio,  music,  drama  or  society  should  be 
directed  to  these  editors. 

Channelize  Your  Publicity 

Before  you  write  a  piece  of  publicity  ask  yourself: 
What  department  of  news  does  it  seem  most  naturally 
to  fall  into?  For  example:  If  you  are  preparing  pub- 
licity on  a  new  model  automobile  to  be  brought  out 
by  your  company  you  may  think  this  a  story  only  for 
the  automobile  editor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pub- 
licity might  deal  with  the  reemployment  of  several 
thousand  men,  in  which  case  it  might  very  well  be 
news  of  interest  to  the  public  at  large  and  might  tie 
in  with  stories  on  general  business  prosperity  or  current 
employment  programs.  Perhaps  the  new  model  might 
also  have  important  implications  for  investors,  in  which 
case  the  financial  editor  would  certainly  be  interested 
in  it.  So  you  must  decide  just  where  to  place  the 
emphasis  in  your  publicity  story,  which  phase  to  play 
up;  or  whether  to  write  several  publicity  stories — but 
with  specific  editors  or  editorial  departments  clearly 
in  mind. 
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The  Extent  of  Publicity  Distribution 

The  next  consideration  is  how  wide  a  distribution 
you  should  give  your  publicity.  Is  it  of  purely  local 
interest?  Is  interest  statewide?  Does  it  interest  the  entire 
country?  A  publicity  story  on  the  reemployment  of 
fifty  men  in  your  local  factory  might  be  of  purely  local 
interest  unless  these  men  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  in  which  case  its  interest  might  be  county-wide. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  reemployed  two  hundred' 
men  and  announced  that  three  other  plants  in  your 
state  would  soon  take  on  additional  workers  this  story 
would  be  worth  statewide  circulation.  To  carry  this 
one  example  still  further,  if  your  company  announced 
a  general  program  of  employment  expansion  at  its 
branches  throughout  the  country  the  entire  country 
might  be  interested  in  the  development.  A  second  con- 
sideration which  should  shape  your  determination  of 
the  distribution  of  publicity  is:  Will  the  publicity  be 
beneficial  beyond  my  own  city,  county  or  state?  If  not, 
why  send  it  any  further?  If  your  company  operates  only 
in  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  publicity  in  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  would  not  be  likely  to  benefit  it. 

After  you  have  determined  to  what  editor  you  should 
direct  your  publicity  and  to  what  area,  then  consider 
whether  or  not  the  publicity  should  be  rewritten  for 
different  areas — assuming  that  it  is  for  national  or 
sectional  release.  Perhaps  the  addition  of  certain  purely 
local  data  will  increase  its  news  value.  The  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  conducted  a  nation-wide 
series  of  Americanism  meetings.  Stories  were  released 
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in  each  state  announcing  that  such  and  such  a  number 
of  lodges  in  that  state  would  participate  in  these  na- 
tionally held  ceremonies.  Thus,  the  publicity  was 
localized — and  sharply  intensified  in  news  interest — in 
each  state. 


Localizing  Publicity 

It  is  human  nature  for  all  of  us  to  be  more  interested 
in  those  things,  persons  and  events  close  to  us  than  in 
those  remote  from  us.  When  millions  of  American  boys 
were  sent  to  France  all  of  us  were  interested  in  the 
progress  of  our  army;  but,  we  were  more  interested 
in  the  details  of  our  own  local  regiment's  activities  or 
in  those  of  the  division  from  our  state  or  our  region. 
Frequently  an  adroit  and  clever  publicity  man  will  add 
a  state  or  sectional  angle  to  a  national  publicity  release 
and  thus  multiply  the  chances  of  that  publicity. 

In  publicizing  a  national  convention,  for  example, 
it's  a  wise  publicity  man  who  takes  advantage  of  this 
local  angle.  He  may  do  this  in  several  ways.  For  ex- 
ample: He  may  release  advance  publicity  to  the  effect 
that  such  and  such  a  state  will  be  represented  at  the 
convention  with  such  and  such  a  number  of  delegates 
led  by  so  and  so.  He  will  send  to  the  communities  con- 
cerned publicity  about  persons  in  those  communities 
appointed  to  membership  on  important  committees. 
He  will  distribute  in  advance  for  furture  publication 
in  their  local  papers  pictures  of  those  who  may  receive 
awards  or  of  officers  to  be  elected  or  directors  to  be 
appointed.  These  plus  activities,  which  are  really  no 
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more  than  taking  advantage  of  obvious  publicity  open- 
ings through  an  intelligent  distribution  of  publicity 
material,  will  often  make  convention  publicity 
conspicuously  successful. 

Publicity  for  Departmental  Editors 

In  releasing  publicity  material  to  departmental  edi- 
tors considerable  care  must  be  taken  to  select  papers 
which  are  reasonably  large  enough  to  have  the  depart- 
ments to  which  you  address  your  publicity.  For  ex- 
ample, not  many  newspapers  under  50,000  daily 
circulation  have  their  own  financial  editors,  although 
many  smaller  papers  do  carry  stock  and  commodity 
quotation  tables  and  print  a  limited  amount  of  finan- 
cial news,  usually  briefed  or  condensed.  Today, 
virtually  all  the  larger  dailies  have  their  sports  editors 
or  editors  of  women's  pages.  Where  no  one  editor  is 
assigned  exclusively  to  this  task,  a  reporter  or  sub- 
editor may  be  delegated  to  it.  Publicity  with  a  pro- 
nounced women's  appeal  may  be  safely  addressed  to 
the  Women's  Page  Editor  of  dailies  from  10,000  cir- 
culation up.  A  list  of  departmental  editors  may  be 
obtained  from  the  year-book  of  the  New  York  Editor 
and  Publisher.  Every  person  who  does  publicity  will 
find  this  volume  very  useful. 

This  Year  Book  contains  the  names  of  all  dailies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  lists  depart- 
mental editors,  columnists,  photograph  syndicates,  and 
press  associations.  The  annual  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son 
newspaper  directory  contains  the  name  and  address  of 
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every  newspaper,  daily  and  weekly,  published  in  this 
country  and  Canada,  together  with  available  circula- 
tion figures.  Suitable  lists  of  newspapers  may  be  built 
from  this  directory,  which  is  on  file  in  large  reference 
libraries  and  in  most  newspaper  offices  and  advertising 
agencies,  or  in  trade  and  magazine  publishers.  In  any 
publicity  campaign  which  extends  over  a  period  of  time 
and  calls  for  the  distribution  of  publicity  throughout 
a  large  area  such  directories  are  indispensable. 

The  Press  Association 

The  most  ideal  medium  for  distribution  of  publicity 
is  the  press  association  or  the  feature  syndicate.  Once 
a  publicity  story  is  placed  successfully  either  with  a 
national  feature  syndicate  or  a  national  press  associa- 
tion, barring  unpredictable  complications,  it  is  destined 
to  go  far.  It  may  even  receive  national  distribution. 
But,  press  associations  are  forced  to  judge  publicity 
with  exceptional  care.  Their  services  are  given  news- 
papers at  a  large  fee.  In  effect  they  sell  news.  Their 
merchandise  is  just  as  carefully  inspected  by  their  cus- 
tomers as  is  the  merchandise  of  a  manufacturer. 
Obviously,  therefore,  in  publicity  designed  for  release 
through  press  associations  one  has  to  have  an  air-tight 
publicity  story  and  it  must  have  a  wide  interest. 

The  major  press  associations  in  the  United  States 
include  the  Associated  Press  (AP),  The  United  Press 
(UP),  and  the  International  News  Service  (INS).  The 
Associated  Press  is  receptive  to  publicity  news  of  all 
kinds.  In  addition  to  its  news  coverage,  the  AP  syndi- 
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cates  fiction,  comics,  columns  on  books,  drama,  motion 
pictures,  pages  of  pictures,  fashion  material  and  pho- 
tographs. It  has  its  own  science  editor,  its  own  sports 
editor,  its  own  financial  editor.  Both  UP  and  INS  also 
syndicate  feature  material  as  well  as  spot  news. 

Press  association  editors  have  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
against  publicity,  just  so  long  as  this  publicity  is  news 
and  meets  their  high  standards  of  news  value.  They 
must,  however,  delete  from  its  copy  trade  names  unless 
such  names  are  a  component  part  of  the  story.  For 
example,  the  press  associations  might  very  well  carry  a 
story  on  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  chain  stores'  decision 
to  open  a  chain  of  furniture  stores  or  automobile 
agencies  and  the  name  of  the  chain  would  be  men- 
tioned. They  would  not  refer  to  the  company  as  "a 
large  chain  store  organization."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  press  associations 
would  carry  over  their  wires  a  publicity  story  which 
related  that  the  winner  of  the  Indianapolis  five  hun- 
dred mile  automobile  race  was  backed  by  the  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Company  or  that  the  winning  racing  auto- 
mobile got  more  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline  than 
any  other  racer,  thanks  to  a  new  gasoline  developed  by 
the  Esso  Marketers. 

When  a  publicity  release  in  a  particular  newspaper 
is  of  sufficient  news  value  to  interest  a  press  association, 
press  association  editors  will  often  "lift"  such  publicity 
from  the  local  paper  in  which  it  is  published  and  give 
it  wider  distribution.  However,  publicity  releases  may 
be  submitted  to  the  press  association  at  the  same  time 
they  are  submitted  to  the  newspapers.  As  a  rule,  how- 
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ever,  very  little  escapes  the  press  associations,  for  even 
in  the  smaller  cities  where  they  have  no  bureau,  or 
special  office,  one  man  on  the  staff  of  the  local  paper 
generally  serves  as  the  AP,  UP  or  INS  correspondent. 


Placing  Publicity  with  Syndicates 

In  addition  to  these  three  major  press  associations 
there  are  numerous  syndicates  of  various  kinds,  largely 
dealing  in  features,  as  distinguished  from  straight  or 
spot  news.  These  syndicates  distribute  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  a  wide  variety  of  features,  selling  them  as 
individual  items  or  as  a  series,  which  allows  newspapers 
to  pick  and  use  whatever  they  desire.  Thus,  a  news- 
paper may  buy  an  entire  woman's  page,  including 
articles  on  beauty,  interior  decoration,  fashions,  health, 
etc.,  or  it  may  buy  a  half-page  of  science  news,  a  serial- 
ized fiction  story,  a  page  feature  or  a  daily  poem. 

Syndicates,  through  their  individual  editors,  are 
often  receptive  to  sound  publicity  ideas  and  suggestions, 
but  in  placing  publicity  stories  with  them  it  is  usually 
wise  to  obtain  intimate  knowledge  of  their  require- 
ments. They  demand  specialized  and  exclusive  material. 
The  matter  they  sell,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be 
available  only  through  them.  Therefore,  they  are  not 
interested  in  material  which  has  already  been  released 
generally.  Moreover,  they  must  not  use  anything  that 
is  flagrant  publicity.  In  most  cases  trade  names  are 
taboo.  The  experienced  publicity  man  knows  it  is  best 
to  study  their  material  in  print,  to  learn  for  himself 
just  what  type  of  stories  they  seem  to  prefer  and  then 
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to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  supply  them  with  pub- 
licity material  along  similar  lines.  In  such  a  case,  the 
publicity  story  must  be  developed  carefully  to  be  sure 
it  conforms  to  their  style  and  their  standard.  The  re- 
lease should  be  submitted  together  with  a  brief  note 
explaining  that  it  is  exclusively  for  them,  and  adding 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  supply  additional  facts,  or 
work  up  the  story  along  any  other  lines  they  suggest. 
If  the  publicity  man  queries  the  syndicate  on  his  pub- 
licity in  advance,  much  time  and  effort  may  be  saved. 
A  typical  query  might  follow  the  general  lines  in- 
dicated here: 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  three  hundred 
word  article,  exclusive  to  you,  on  the  following: 
Dr.  Harry  R.  DeSilva  of  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  at  Yale  University  has  just  devised  a  new 
machine  to  test  the  reactions  of  automobile  driv- 
ers.  It  tells  how  long  it  takes  a  driver  to  re- 
spond to  emergencies.   A  red  light  flashes  in  front 
of  the  driver  who  is  seated  back  of  a  steering 
wheel  with  accelerator,  brakes  and  clutch  at  his 
feet.   The  machine  indicates  how  long  it  takes  him 
to  switch  his  foot  from  the  accelerator  and  jam  on 
the  brakes.   DeSilva  has  tested  three  hundred  driv- 
ers to  find  out  their  reactions.   He  found,  for 
example,  that  the  drivers  who  had  been  involved  in 
accidents  responded  more  slowly  than  those  who  had 
never  had  an  accident. 

The  story  would  also  give  details  of  women 
drivers'  reactions  versus  men  drivers.   It  would 
tell  how  such  devices  as  this  may  eventually  take 
the  place  of  motor  vehicle  road  tests.   DeSilva  is 
conducting  what  is  known  as  The  Cooperative  Driver 
Research  to  study  the  human  element  in  motor  car 
accidents.   Project  is  under  direction  of  nation's 
motor  vehicle  operators.   This  story  has  never 
before  been  made  public.   If  subject  interests  you 
would  be  glad  to  submit  three  hundred  words.   I 
can  also  supply  photographs  showing  DeSilva  testing 
driver  or  showing  driver  at  wheel  of  machine,  as 
group  of  other  drivers  look  on. 
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The  Editorial  Writers 

Often  publicity  men  may  have  material  from  which 
an  editorial  may  be  developed.  Such  material  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  editorial  writers. 
Editor  and  Publisher's  year-book  contains  a  list  of  lead- 
ing editorial  writers.  The  editorial  writer  in  going  over 
the  news  columns  may  single  out  a  publicity  story  for 
comment  on  the  editorial  pages.  Certain  types  of  pub- 
licity, however,  should  be  directed  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  editorial  writers  who  may  miss  it  in  the  news 
columns  or  may  pass  over  its  editorial  possibilities. 

Publicity  for  Newspaper  Columnists 

Often  local  columnists  may  see  fit  to  comment  on 
news  stories.  If  you  have  publicity  stories  which  in 
your  opinion  are  likely  to  evoke  the  attention  of 
column  conductors,  send  them  along  to  these  writers, 
preferably  without  comment.  Such  items  usually  stand 
or  fall  on  their  merits.  If  they  appeal  to  the  columnist 
as  a  subject  for  comment  he  will  use  the  opportunity; 
otherwise  nothing  you  could  say  in  a  letter  would  be 
likely  to  influence  him. 

Other  Outlets  for  Publicity 

In  distributing  publicity,  trade  papers  are  also  an 
excellent  outlet  for  many  types  of  material.  So,  too,  are 
magazines  dealing  with  specialized  subjects  such  as 
photography,  popular  science,  interior  decorating, 
gardening,  industry  or  finance. 


11 


Publicity  Through  Pictures 

In  a  day  and  age  in  which  millions  of  persons  take 
their  news  on  the  run,  an  old  Chinese  adage  is  par- 
ticularly important:  it  holds  that  one  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words!  Today  we  have  millions  of  avid 
newspaper  readers  who  devour  every  morsel  of  pub- 
licity in  their  newspapers.  Many  other  millions,  how- 
ever, run  rapidly  through  their  newspapers  and  the 
attention  and  interest  of  these  millions  is  best  secured 
through  pictures.  Newspaper  and  magazine  editors  are 
therefore  alert  to  pictorial  news  possibilities  and  are 
receptive  to  them  whether  or  not  they  are  publicity. 
Most  papers  large  enough  usually  have  a  photographer 
or  a  staff  of  photographers  who  are  assigned  to  cover  a 
worthwhile  picture  story,  regardless  of  the  source  which 
suggests  it.  Obviously,  therefore,  every  publicity  sub- 
ject should  be  weighed  for  its  picture  opportunities. 

To  do  this,  one  must  have  some  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  news  picture.  Many  photographs 
that  might  obtain  an  honored  place  in  an  art  salon  will 
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fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  publica- 
tion in  a  newspaper. 

Publicity  Pictures  Must  Tell  a  Story 

Pictorial  publicity  requires  a  number  of  features. 
First,  it  must  be  something  that  will  prove  graphic. 
So  far  as  possible  the  picture  itself  must  tell  a  story. 
The  world's  largest  airplane,  for  example,  is  obviously 
large,  but  the  picture  must  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
its  approximate  size;  must  convey  to  him  the  impres- 
sion that  it  really  is  huge.  That's  why  you  often  see 
photographs  of  a  new  large  airplane  with  a  large  group 
of  persons  standing  on  its  wing.  This  is  one  way  of 
suggesting  its  tremendous  size.  A  smart  publicity  man 
will  often  place  two  small  training  planes  under  each 
wing  to  give  the  reader  a  comparative  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  airplane.  The  world's  tiniest  watch  photographed 
in  the  palm  of  a  woman's  hand  would  look  smaller 
than  if  it  were  photographed  by  itself.  This  use  of 
contrasts  is  valuable  in  pictorial  publicity. 

Action  Needed  in  Publicity  Photographs 

A  publicity  photograph  must  have  action,  either 
actual  or  implied.  A  photograph  of  the  winner  in  a 
safety  contest  standing  looking  at  the  camera  is  not  half 
so  interesting  as  action  which  shows  the  winner  re- 
ceiving a  cup  or  having  a  medal  pinned  on  his  lapel  or 
about  to  step  into  an  automobile  in  which  he  will 
demonstrate  safe  driving.  A  publicity  man  for  a  safety 
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convention  hired  a  pretty  girl  model  to  pose  in  action 
for  a  series  of  publicity  pictures  which  showed  the  five 
most  common  causes  of  accidents  in  the  home.  These 
causes  and  the  safety  conference  were  thus  dramatized 
for  thousands  of  newspaper  readers  by  action  pictures. 


Oddity  in  Photographs  Help  Publicity  Value 

Publicity  pictures  must  have  some  elements  of 
oddity.  They  must  show  some  out-of-the-ordinary  event; 
or  must  picture  some  unusual  or  noted  personage;  or 
have  some  other  elements  which  compel  attention.  A 
picture  of  a  new  bird  cage  wasn't  news  in  itself  but 
when  a  famous  opera  star  was  shown  with  a  canary  bird 
perched  on  the  fingers  of  her  hand,  as  she  was  with- 
drawing it  from  the  cage,  such  a  picture  brought  ample 
publicity  to  the  bird  cage. 

Simulating  Action  for  Pictures 

Action  is  the  essence  of  good  publicity  photographs. 
In  most  publicity  news  pictures  the  action  is  simulated; 
often  it  is  forced,  but  not  too  obviously  forced.  The 
socialite  isn't  merely  shown  in  a  set  pose  at  Palm  Beach. 
Most  often  she's  pictured  out  for  a  stroll,  diving,  swim- 
ming, playing  golf  or  riding.  The  winner  of  a  prize  for 
growing  the  largest  melon  in  the  county  is  pictured 
measuring  the  melon  with  a  tape  measure.  The  in- 
ventor of  a  new  machine  gun  is  shown  demonstrating 
the  gun,  about  to  fire  it,  or  looking  at  the  results  of  the 
demonstration.  Notice  in  your  newspaper  how  a  new 
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bridge  opening  is  portrayed  pictorially.  A  ribbon  is 
usually  cut.  Some  well  known  personage  is  shown 
actually  cutting  the  ribbon.  The  first  spadeful  of  earth 
is  dug  to  start  a  new  housing  project.  The  new  ship  is 
christened  by  breaking  a  bottle  of  champagne,  the 
contents  flowing  over  its  bow.  The  ten  millionth  car 
is  pictured  as  it  rolls  off  the  assembly  line. 

Study  photographic  publicity  possibilities  with  a 
view  to  simulating  action.  Arrange  to  breathe  some  life 
into  photographic  publicity.  Don't  let  pictures  be  dead. 
Don't  submit  publicity  photographs  showing  subjects 
staring  blankly  into  the  camera  lens.  Make  the  subject 
seem  active;  have  him  appear  to  be  really  doing  some- 
thing. When  a  national  guard  regiment  was  leaving  for 
training  one  of  the  New  York  papers  ran  a  photograph 
of  a  guardsman  kissing  his  sweetheart  good-bye.  The 
guardsman  had  his  lips  where  they  should  be  for  this 
form  of  adieu;  his  arms  were  draped  affectionately 
around  the  girl — but  his  eyes  were  staring  at  the 
camera.  It  would  have  been  more  realistic  if  the  guards- 
man had  his  eyes  only  on  the  girl  he  was  leaving  be- 
hind. The  photograph  was  really  so  funny  that  it 
merited  publication  on  this  basis  alone. 

Action  in  publicity  photographs  may  be  simulated 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  The  speaker,  for  instance, 
may  be  shown  gesturing.  The  football  player  may  be 
seen  crouching,  or  ready  to  kick.  The  automobile  race 
driver  is  shown  receiving  final  instructions  from  his 
manager;  or  being  flagged  as  he  comes  down  the  stretch 
or  adjusting  his  crash  helmet  as  he  sits  at  the  wheel. 
The  aviator  is  shown  inspecting  his  plane,  or  putting 
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on  his  earphones  or  strapping  on  his  'chute.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ways  good  publicity  men  simulate 
action.  Photographs  in  your  own  newspaper  will  reveal 
others  to  you. 


Character  Photos  in  Publicity 

Publicity  photographs  usually  show  individuals  in 
character.  The  famous  inventor  is  pictured  in  his  work- 
shop; the  noted  chemist  at  his  test  tubes;  the  pianist 
at  his  piano;  the  industrialist  at  his  desk.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  is  when  the  value  of  the  publicity  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  shows  a  person  in  his  home,  or  at  play, 
or  away  from  his  business.  A  shot  of  a  Presidential 
candidate  reading  in  his  backyard  would  be  better 
from  a  publicity  point  of  view  than  one  of  him  speak- 
ing into  a  microphone.  Photographs  of  famous  per- 
sonages doing  unusual  things  are  often  useful  in 
publicity. 

How  to  Put  Life  into  Publicity  Photos 

Many  publicity  pictures  flop  because  they  lack  life 
or  action.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  pictures  of  the 
world's  largest  turbine  or  the  keel  of  a  new  ship  or  a 
machine  that  does  something  unusual  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  printed  unless  a  human  being  is  shown  in  the 
picture?  Persons  add  life  to  inanimate  or  dead  subjects. 
Clever  publicity  men  always  arrange  for  their  pictures 
to  include  persons. 

A  publicity  man  for  a  group  of  oil  companies  wanted 
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a  picture  of  the  monument  on  the  site  of  the  first  oil 
well  in  the  world,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  pub- 
licity on  an  anniversary  of  the  drilling  of  this  well.  He 
went  to  Titusville,  Pa.,  near  the  site  of  the  well,  hired 
a  local  photographer  and  drove  out  to  the  monument. 
The  publicity  man  soon  realized  that  this  was  just 
another  monument,  pictorially.  So  he  drove  back  to 
town,  scurried  around  and  located  a  man  who  had 
helped  drill  this  first  well.  He  induced  the  old  gentle- 
man to  come  out  with  him  to  the  monument  and  have 
his  picture  taken  against  this  background.  Here  was  a 
good  publicity  picture.  MAN  WHO  HELPED  DRILL 
FIRST  WELL  MAKES  PILGRIMAGE  TO  SITE! 
When  the  picture  was  ready  to  be  shot  a  group  of 
youngsters  playing  in  the  neighborhood  appeared  to 
watch  the  picture-taking.  The  publicity  man  seized  the 
opportunity  to  inject  more  action  and  life  into  the 
scene  by  grouping  the  boys  around  the  old  man  and 
having  him  point  out  to  them  the  site  of  the  world's 
first  oil  well. 

Photographing  Groups  for  Publicity 

Many  inexperienced  publicity  men  make  the  mistake 
of  shooting  pictures  which  contain  large  groups  of 
individuals;  often  because  the  individuals  are  eager  to 
get  their  pictures  in  the  paper.  Unless  the  circum- 
stances are  extraordinary  groups  should  be  held  down 
to  five  or  six  persons.  More  than  this  number  make 
the  picture  too  big  or  prohibit  its  reproduction  in  any 
detail,  within  the  space  limits  allowed  by  most  news- 
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papers.  Most  publicity  pictures  must  be  reproduced 
within  two  columns.  The  group  of  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  persons  must  have  some  unusual  significance  to 
merit  more  space  than  this.  Keep  your  group  as  small 
as  possible  and  keep  it  bunched  closely  together.  Don't 
let  the  individuals  straggle  apart,  as  they  tend  to  do. 
Don't  hesitate  to  give  them  a  gentle  push  or  shove  and 
urge  them  to  leave  no  space  between  one  another. 

Every  publicity  photograph  should  have  a  caption, 
which  should  tell  the  story  of  what  the  picture  is  about 
and  should  identify  those  who  are  shown  in  it.  Captions 
should  be  brief  and  limited  to  about  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  words  maximum.  They  should  be  explicit.  Persons 
should  be  identified  from  left  to  right,  with  their  full 
names  and  initials.  A  release  date  should  appear  with 
each  photo,  and  source  of  the  publicity  indicated. 
Captions  should  be  pasted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
photographic  print. 

Publicity  photographs  submitted  for  publication, 
should  be  glossy  prints,  preferably  eight  inches  by  ten 
inches.  Five  by  seven  inch  prints  are  acceptable,  but 
they  should  be  clear  and  sharp,  with  good  contrasts 
wherever  possible.  Snapshots  are  seldom  accepted  by 
editors  unless  they  are  unusually  sharp  and  clear  and 
are  of  some  more  than  usual  news  significance.  Fre- 
quently the  uninitiate  submit  matted  portraits  of  indi- 
viduals or  even  framed  portrait  photographs.  This  is 
not  advisable.  It  should  be  realized  that  editors  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  the  return  of  the  pho- 
tograph unless  they  specifically  agree  to  do  so. 
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Planning  Publicity  Photographs 

Publicity  photographs  should  be  carefully  planned 
and  arrangements  for  pictures  made  so  that  the  news- 
paper may  have  ample  time  to  send  photographers  if 
they  desire  to  cover  your  story. 

In  planning  picture  publicity  bear  in  mind  that  all 
"props"  must  be  obtained  in  advance,  the  principals 
must  have  been  lined  up  and  ready  to  perform,  all 
details  must  have  been  carefully  worked  out  before- 
hand. Nothing  must  be  left  to  chance  or  undone.  If,  for 
example,  you  are  to  arrange  for  a  publicity  picture  of 
the  first  poppy  being  sold  by  a  prominent  society  girl 
to  the  mayor,  be  sure  to  have  the  poppy  on  hand.  Have 
a  pin  ready  so  that  it  can  be  pinned  on  the  mayor's 
coat.  Have  the  girl  know  just  where  she  is  to  appear. 
Confirm  your  appointment  with  the  mayor.  Have  it 
understood  with  him  that  the  event  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  have  him  agree  to  pose  in  a  room  large 
enough  to  accommodate  cameras. 

When  all  these  publicity  details  have  been  arranged 
and  the  time  has  been  set,  then  notify  the  editors.  Use 
the  telephone,  make  a  personal  visit  or  send  a  memo- 
randum. In  the  latter  case  you  might  well  use  this 
form: 

WHAT:  The  first  poppy  in  the  annual  poppy  sale  for 
the  VFW  in  Peoria  will  be  sold,  with  the  mayor 
participating. 

WHEN:        On  Tuesday,  May  15,  at  10:00  A.M. 

WHERE:     In  Mayor  Blank's  office  at  City  Hall. 

WHO:  Miss  Mary  Jones,  president  of  the  VFW  auxil- 

iary, will  sell  it  to  the  mayor. 
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You  might  add  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  news  photographs  of  this  event  to  be  taken. 

On  the  morning  of  the  event  the  publicity  man 
should  phone  Miss  Jones  to  be  sure  that  she  will  be  on 
hand  at  or  before  the  appointed  hour.  He  should  be 
at  the  City  Hall  half  an  hour  or  so  beforehand,  ready 
to  line  up  and  check  all  details.  He  should  have  with 
him  the  poppy  and  all  the  other  necessary  para- 
phernalia. When  the  photographers  arrive  he  should 
help  them  set  up  their  cameras.  He  should  bring  with 
him  copies  of  a  publicity  story  already  prepared,  aid 
the  photographers  in  filling  out  their  caption  cards, 
which  they  must  turn  in  with  their  photographs.  He 
should  write  down  legibly  the  "left  to  right"  (the  names 
of  the  persons  in  the  picture  as  seen  from  left  to  right) 
and  turn  this  over  to  the  photographers. 

No  matter  how  favorable  a  publicity  picture  oppor- 
tunity may  seem  to  an  editor  he  can  never  promise  to 
do  more  than  consider  it  and  try  to  cover  it.  At  the 
moment  it  is  presented  to  him  it  may  look  "hot."  He 
may  have  every  intention  of  covering  it.  He  may  put 
it  down  in  his  assignment  book.  He  may  even  assign  a 
man  to  cover  the  entire  event,  only  to  have  a  big  story 
break  in  his  face  at  the  last  moment.  In  such  a  case  he 
may  have  no  alternative  but  to  call  off  his  man  and 
assign  him  to  the  more  important  story.  This  is  a 
gamble  every  publicity  man  takes  every  time  he  plans 
a  picture  publicity  stunt  or  arranges  for  a  publicity 
picture  to  be  taken. 

The  only  insurance  against  such  a  disappointment  is 
to  arrange  for  a  commercial  photographer  to  cover  it 
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also.  In  this  case  you  can  go  right  ahead  with  the  pic- 
ture, obtain  prints  from  the  commercial  photographer, 
caption  them  and  submit  them  to  the  papers. 

Working  with  Photographers 

The  news  photographer  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  The 
commercial  photographer  may  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  fine  points  of  photography.  He  may 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  photographic  technique. 
He  may  have  studied  composition  and  he  may  know 
portraiture  from  A  to  Z.  Few  commercial  photog- 
raphers, however,  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
news  photographers  when  it  comes  to  shooting  news 
pictures.  These  men  are  real  specialists.  They  work 
rapidly.  They  have  an  unerring  and  an  uncanny  skill 
and  accuracy  for  essential  detail  and  composition.  They 
know  just  what  they  want  to  shoot  and  how  they  want 
to  shoot  it.  They  know  how  to  pose  a  news  picture, 
how  to  get  life  into  it,  how  to  make  it  tell  a  story.  They 
will  help  you  get  publicity,  improve  your  publicity 
and  will  often  make  it  "hotter"  if  you  cooperate 
intelligently  with  them. 

Being  individualists,  these  news  photographers  brook 
no  interference.  They  waste  no  time.  They  are  no 
respecters  of  personages.  They  have  met  more  celeb- 
rities and  famous  persons  than  the  average  man  has 
ever  seen.  Don't  make  the  serious  mistake  of  telling 
them  how  to  shoot  publicity  pictures,  even  if  you  are 
an  amateur  camera  enthusiast  and  even  if  you  do  know 
something  about  photography.  Put  yourself  at  their  dis- 
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posal.  Cooperate  with  them.  Keep  your  subjects  under 
good  control;  get  them  to  agree  to  what  the  news  pho- 
tographer suggests.  Use  your  influence,  if  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  pose  for  another  shot — but  don't  let  your 
subjects  try  to  run  the  show.  Many  good  publicity 
pictures  have  been  ruined  by  officious  publicity  men 
who  have  incurred  the  ire  of  news  photographers. 

Publicity  Picture  Distribution 

Except  in  unusual  instances,  pictures  are  not  dis- 
tributed nationally  by  the  publicity  man  in  the  same 
manner  as  publicity  stories.  The  business  of  supplying 
the  country's  newspapers  with  its  pictures  is  handled 
by  a  small  number  of  nationally  operated  news  picture 
syndicates.  Chief  among  these  are  the  following:  Acme 
Newspictures,  Wide  World  Photos,  International 
Photos  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Acme  is  operated  as  a  division  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  a  leading  feature  syndicate 
affiliated  with  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Wide  World  is  a  news  picture  syndicate  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

International  is  owned  by  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

The  Associated  Press  pictures  are  distributed  only  to 
member  papers  of  the  AP. 

These  agencies  have  the  inside  track  on  news  pic- 
tures. They  maintain  bureaus  in  the  principal  cities 
and  have  correspondents  all  over  the  world.  They  will 
take  a  publicity  picture  free  of  charge  if  it  possesses 
news  value  and  gives  promise  of  interesting  editors. 
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They  distribute  this  picture  by  selling  it.  In  their  sales 
work  they  have  different  types  of  service.  They  release 
pages  of  pictures  in  mat  form;  they  permit  subscribing 
papers  to  obtain  the  pick  of  their  pictures  for  a  flat 
fee.  Often  they  sell  individual  pictures  at  a  flat  rate  per 
picture.  Their  salesmen  cover  the  larger  metropolitan 
newspapers  daily.  The  less  important  papers  get  a 
blanket  service  daily,  several  times  a  week  or  weekly. 

The  weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  trade  papers,  business 
papers  and  magazines  are  also  served  by  their  system 
of  distribution.  Sometimes  a  publicity  picture  taken  by 
them  may  find  its  way  into  every  class  of  paper.  They 
maintain  large  files  of  old  pictures  and  are  constantly 
supplying  news  pictures  to  such  users  as  advertisers, 
publishers,  department  stores  and  retail  establishments 
(which  later  use  "blow-ups"  of  news  pictures  for  cer- 
tain types  of  window  display),  to  house  organs  and  to 
individuals. 

Because  of  the  keen  competition  in  this  business  the 
publicity  man  must  be  careful  in  the  way  he  handles 
picture  publicity  material.  He  should  strive  to  be  fair 
to  all  the  various  agencies.  He  can  hardly  expect  co- 
operation from  the  entire  group  if  he  consistently 
favors  one  syndicate  over  the  others.  Although  a  case 
may  be  made  for  giving  a  "shot"  exclusively  to  one 
picture  agency,  generally  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this. 
It  is  best  to  give  them  all  a  break  simultaneously. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  it  may  be  best  to  let 
one  syndicate  have  an  "exclusive"  on  a  certain  shot. 
Perhaps  the  story  is  not  very  "hot"  or  it  is  of  a  type 
especially  suited  to  one  agency. 
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Working  with  the  Photo  Syndicates 

Photo  syndicates  usually  give  the  publicity  man 
splendid  cooperation.  Their  editors  have  learned 
through  frequent  work  with  the  more  efficient  and  able 
publicity  men  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  in  this 
way  and  often  get  material  they  would  miss  if  they 
didn't  work  with  publicity  men.  They  will  assign  a 
photographer  to  cover  any  publicity  event  that  gives 
reasonable  promise  of  developing  good  photographic 
news. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  inform  them  of  the  event 
far  enough  in  advance  to  permit  them  to  get  the  assign- 
ment on  their  books  and  arrange  to  cover  it.  Tell  them 
what  the  story  is,  where  it  will  take  place,  whom  to 
see  when  the  photographer  arrives  on  the  scene  and 
furnish  them  with  any  angles  of  the  publicity  which 
indicate  its  pictorial  possibilities.  If  they  don't  cover  it, 
their  absence  will  be  due  to  the  availability  of  more 
important  pictures  or  to  the  fact  that  they  considered 
the  event  of  insufficient  news  value. 

When  the  world's  first  aerial  delivery  truck  arrived 
at  Mitchel  Field,  New  York,  to  demonstrate  how  it 
would  land  packages  of  typewriters  from  the  skies  by 
means  of  parachutes,  the  publicity  man  assured  the 
news  photographic  agencies  in  advance  that  the  plane 
would  throw  out  bundles  of  typewriters  as  long  as  their 
men  would  care  to  "shoot"  them.  Several  extra  trips 
aloft  were  made  to  accommodate  the  news  photog- 
raphers. This  is  the  type  of  cooperation  picture  syn- 
dicate men  seek  in  return  for  covering  a  publicity  story. 
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They  want  nothing  but  the  story.  But,  they  do  ask  that 
they  receive  every  opportunity  to  get  the  story  pic- 
torially,  even  if  this  necessitates  a  little  extra  trouble, 
or  in  some  cases,  involves  a  slight  extra  expense. 

When  the  publicity  news  picture  has  been  taken  the 
distributing  departments  of  the  syndicates  bend  every 
effort  to  sell  it  to  as  many  publications  as  possible.  This 
is  more  than  the  publicity  man  can  do  to  insure  its 
publication.  He  must  leave  it  to  them  and  trust  to  the 
picture  getting  across  on  its  news  value.  He  may,  if  he 
wants,  purchase  extra  prints  for  his  own  use.  But  it  is 
not  playing  fair  for  him  to  buy  these  prints  in  quan- 
tities and  then  distribute  them  himself  before  the 
agencies  have  had  a  chance  to  release  their  pictures. 
Nor  should  he  duplicate  their  distributing  activities. 
Publicity  men  may  jeopardize  or  ruin  their  standing 
permanently  by  leading  the  news  picture  agencies  to 
believe  that  they  were  given  exclusive  rights  on  certain 
pictures,  and  then  ringing  in  a  commercial  photog- 
rapher from  whom  they  obtained  prints  which  they 
placed  in  direct  competition  with  those  distributed  by 
the  syndicate.  The  news  syndicates  copyright  their 
photos  and  obtain  a  higher  price  for  their  prints  than 
that  obtained  by  the  commercial  photographers. 

As  in  every  line  of  business,  honesty  and  fair-dealing 
are  essential  in  publicity  work.  A  temporary  advantage 
or  a  certain  economy  may  be  achieved  in  this  manner 
but  the  end  results  are  certain  to  be  disastrous.  Have 
the  commercial  man  only  as  insurance  against  the  non- 
coverage   of   the   publicity   event.    Don't   use   him   in 
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competition  with  the  news  photographer.  It  is  un- 
ethical and  unfair,  and  may  ruin  your  career  as  a 
publicity  man. 

Obviously  the  news  pictures  distributed  by  the  syn- 
dicate must  possess  widespread  interest.  These  agencies 
are  not  attracted  by  publicity  events  of  purely  local 
importance,  unless  it  is  possible  to  give  them  a  national 
character  in  some  way  or  other.  The  Winchester,  Va. 
Apple  Blossom  Festival,  the  Mardi  Gras  in  New 
Orleans,  the  Frontier  Day  Celebration  in  Cheyenne, 
and  the  Union  City,  N.  J.  Passion  Play — these  are 
examples  of  local  publicity  events  which  have  become 
of  more  than  local  interest  because  of  the  regularity 
with  which  they  take  place  and  the  recognition  that 
has  been  accorded  them  over  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  introduce  a  national  angle  in  a 
local  publicity  picture.  The  particular  publicity  event 
should  always  be  studied  with  this  in  view.  The  intro- 
duction into  the  picture  of  a  person  of  country-wide, 
rather  than  local,  prominence  may  accomplish  this. 

Getting  Legal  Photographic  Releases 

Every  time  a  photograph  of  some  person  is  taken  for 
use  in  trade  publicity  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  a  legal 
release  from  the  person  or  persons  photographed 
whereby  you  are  freed  of  any  responsibility  for  using 
the  picture  in  advertising.  A  literal  interpretation  of 
the  law  makes  the  person  using  such  a  photograph  for 
publicity  purposes  liable  to  damages  unless  the  person 
depicted  in  the  photograph  releases  the  user  from  such 
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liability.  A  conventional  legal  release  for  such  purposes 
is  as  follows: 

Date 

City  and  State 
For  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  in  hand 
paid,  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I  hereby 
consent  to  the  reproduction  and  use  of  (description  of 
photograph)  by  (name  of  firm  or  publicity  organization  or 
individual)  its  nominees  (including  publisher)  and  its  cli- 
ent (name  of  client,  if  any)  for  advertising,  trade  and  art 
purposes  in  any  and  all  publications  and  other  advertising 
media,  without  limitation  or  reservation. 


Signature 
Witness 

Strictly  speaking,  such  releases  are  required  only 
when  the  person  or  persons  photographed  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  endorsed  a  product.  For  example,  a 
photograph  of  an  opera  star  at  the  wheel  of  a  new 
automobile  might  be  interpreted  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  automobile,  and  it  would  necessitate  a  release. 

Photographic  publicity  offers  a  wide  and  important 
field,  in  which  many  publicity  men  are  experts.  These 
specialists  make  it  a  point  to  study  the  news  pictures 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  They  read  such 
illustrated  magazines  as  Life,  Look,  Pic  and  others. 
They  go  through  the  rotogravure  sections  of  news- 
papers carefully  to  see  what  other  publicity  men  have 
accomplished  and  to  note  how  the  newspapers  have 
handled  publicity  photographs. 

You  should  do  as  these  experts  do.  Read  publications 
which  use  news  and  publicity  photographs.  Study  the 
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techniques  of  publicity  men.  Go  over  photographic 
captions  carefully  to  learn  just  how  they  are  written. 
Then  cover  up  some  of  the  captions  and  try  your  own 
hand  at  caption  writing,  comparing  your  work  with 
that  which  appeared  in  print. 


How  to  Use  Mats  in  Publicity 

Most  newspapers  are  printed  from  stereotype  plates 
rather  than  directly  from  type.  The  type  itself  and  any 
photo  engravings  (or  cuts)  are  set  to  conform  to  the 
size  of  the  columns  of  the  newspaper  page.  A  matrix 
(the  technical  name  for  a  mat)  is  a  composition  paper 
which  is  placed  on  top  of  type  or  photo  engravings  and 
rolled  under  pressure.  The  result  is  an  impression  on 
this  paper  of  the  type  and  engravings,  or  a  mat.  This 
is  next  placed  in  a  casting  machine  which  pours 
molten  lead  over  it.  This  metal  takes  the  impression 
on  the  mat  and  becomes  a  stereotype  plate. 

Thanks  to  this  process  it  is  possible  to  distribute  pic- 
torial publicity  in  large  quantities  at  relatively  small 
costs.  Obviously,  it  would  be  impractical  and  uneco- 
nomic to  ship  photo  engravings  or  electrotypes,  often 
of  considerable  weight,  every  time  you  released  a  pic- 
torial publicity  story.  Publicity  mats  may  be  purchased 
in  quantity  from  various  firms  which  specialize  in  this 
business. 
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These  commercial  stereotypers,  or  mat  makers,  as 
they  are  known,  usually  make  up  a  quantity  of  pub- 
licity mats  at  a  time.  These  are  cut  to  size,  packed  with 
a  corrugated  paper  background  and  inserted,  together 
with  a  proof  of  the  mat,  in  an  envelope  and  mailed. 

Publicity  for  the  Mat-Using  Newspapers 

Publicity  men  seeking  to  reach  the  smaller  news- 
papers with  their  publicity  are  frequent  users  of  mats. 
You  should  consider  the  advisability  of  using  this  form 
of  publicity  distribution  whenever  you  desire  your 
publicity  to  reach  into  the  smaller  communities. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  some  5,000  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  newspapers  which  are  equipped  to  make 
a  stereotype  plate  from  a  mat.  In  addition,  of  the  1,900 
daily  newspapers,  approximately  1,700  are  frequent 
users  of  publicity  mats.  Experienced  publicity  men 
know  that  the  country's  200  largest  daily  papers  prefer 
to  make  their  own  photo  engravings  and  to  work 
directly  from  photographs.  They  seldom  use  publicity 
mats. 

The  mat  publicity  story  is  usually  not  dependent  for 
its  news  value  upon  the  immediacy  of  its  publication. 
That  is,  it  is  not  "spot  news"  publicity.  Primarily  mats 
find  their  most  efficient  use  when  they  are  employed 
to  get  across  pictorial  publicity  which  has  no  immediate 
time  element.  They  buttress  and  complement  other 
publicity.  They  fill  in  gaps  in  publicity  campaigns  by 
extending  publicity  coverage  out  from  the  big  urban 
centers  to  the  rural  and  suburban  areas.  They  earn  a 
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class  of  publicity  coverage  not  otherwise  obtained 
efficiently. 

More  often  than  not  the  mat  publicity  story  is  a 
semi-feature  story.  It  usually  deals  with  some  feature 
element  of  a  publicity  story.  Moreover,  mats  are  used 
by  the  papers  as  they  are  received  by  them,  without 
deletions  or  changes  in  text,  except  in  infrequent  cases. 
Thus,  one  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  publicity 
contained  in  a  mat  will  be  printed  as  is,  when  it  is  used. 

Mats  have  one  big  virtue  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
editor:  they  eliminate  the  necessity  of  making  photo 
engravings.  The  smaller  newspapers  like  to  use  pho- 
tographs and  illustrated  matter  to  liven  up  their  pages- 
and  add  to  their  attractiveness  to  their  readers.  Their 
limited  budgets  force  them  to  hold  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  photo  engravings  they  purchase.  Moreover,  in 
many  rural  areas  the  nearest  photo  engraving  plant  may 
be  many  miles  distant. 

As  a  result  editors  of  these  smaller  newspapers  are 
usually  receptive  to  good  publicity  stories  or  publicity 
photographs  in  mat  form.  Mat  publicity  thus  fre- 
quently has  a  better  chance  of  being  widely  used  by 
the  smaller  papers  than  publicity  stories  released  in 
mimeograph  form. 

Few  mat  publicity  stories  consist  of  straight  type. 
Most  papers  are  willing  to  set  publicity  in  type  if  the 
story  is  good  enough  in  the  first  place  to  merit  their 
giving  it  space  in  their  editorial  columns.  The  expense 
of  making  photo  engravings,  however,  causes  them  to- 
balk  at  making  cuts  of  photographs  unless  they  are 
unusually  newsworthy. 
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What  Size  Publicity  Mats  to  Use 

Publicity  mats  may  be  bought  in  any  size  up  to  a 
full  page;  but  discretion  calls  for  using  only  small  size 
mats,  seldom  more  than  two  columns  wide  and  pref- 
erably not  more  than  seven  inches  deep.  Of  course, 
if  the  subject  is  unusual,  or  if  it  cannot  be  covered 
within  these  limits,  it  may  be  permissible  to  use  larger 
size  mats.  Seldom,  indeed,  as  a  practical  matter  is  a 
publicity  picture  worth  more  than  a  three-column  mat. 

The  mechanical  preparation  of  a  publicity  mat  is  an 
involved  technical  process.  It  calls  for  a  knowledge  not 
alone  of  typography,  but  of  newspaper  typographical 
style,  of  photo  engraving  and  of  stereotyping.  The  first 
step  in  its  manufacture  is  the  making  of  a  photo  en- 
graving. Most  photographs  must  be  retouched  by  a 
competent  retoucher,  or  artist,  before  they  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  usable  photo  engraving.  Then  a  headline 
must  be  set  for  text  accompanying  the  mat.  Next  the 
story,  or  the  text,  must  be  set  in  type.  After  this,  the 
headline,  the  photo  engraving  and  the  type  are  placed 
in  a  form  and  locked  up. 

From  this  form  a  pattern  plate  is  made.  This  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  electrotype  plate.  This  is 
necessary  because  the  original  type  would  stand  up  for 
only  a  limited  number  of  mats,  after  which  individual 
type  slugs  would  break  down,  causing  holes  in  the  mat, 
imperfect  letters,  and  other  typographical  disfigure- 
ments. After  this  pattern  plate  is  made  it  is  placed  on  a 
mat  making  machine  and  the  required  number  of  mats 
is  manufactured. 
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Effective  Use  of  Mats  in  Publicity 

Whether  or  not  mats  should  be  used  in  a  publicity 
campaign  depends  on  a  variety  of  factors.  Is  sufficient 
money  available  for  their  purchase?  Second,  is  the  pub- 
licity subject  one  which  may  be  suited  to  the  use  of 
this  publicity  medium?  Third,  will  the  publicity  be 
beneficial  in  the  smaller  communities,  in  which  the 
preponderant  number  of  mats  is  ultimately  published? 

Mats  in  Commercial  Publicity 

In  straight  commercial  publicity,  where  large  sums 
are  allocated  for  a  campaign  over  a  long  period,  the 
budgets  usually  are  large  enough  to  justify  the  use  of 
occasional  mats.  Not  all  campaigns  can  employ  this 
type  of  publicity.  The  subject  must  be  one  which  can 
be  presented  pictorially.  Suppose  your  firm  manufac- 
tures raw  materials  which  are  consumed  largely  by 
huge  industries  located  in  urban  areas.  Under  these 
circumstances  mats  would  obviously  be  more  or  less  a 
waste  of  money,  as  your  mat  publicity  would  reach 
rural  or  suburban  communities  for  the  most  part, 
where  it  would  fall  on  fallow  ground.  A  manufacturer 
of  machine  tools,  selling  only  to  other  manufacturers 
would  not  benefit  from  publicity  in  the  mat  using 
small  newspapers. 

Mats  to  Publicize  Trade  Names 

Mats  are  frequently  used  to  publicize  subjects  which 
have  too  glaringly  commercial  trade  names.   In  mats 
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they  are  not  so  easily  deleted  as  they  might  be  in  other 
forms  of  publicity.  However,  when  trade  names  in  mats 
are  used  in  such  a  manner  that  they  stick  out  like  the 
proverbial  sore  thumb  the  resultant  publicity  is  very 
likely  to  be  quite  negative  and  disappointing. 

Mats  Effective  for  Publicizing  Special  Occasions  or 
Subjects 

Mats  are  especially  useful  in  connection  with  pub- 
licity on  special  subjects,  such  as  fashions,  home- 
making,  interior  decoration,  travel,  aviation  and 
foodstuffs;  or  for  publicity  on  special  occasions.  The 
smaller  papers  look  forward  to  receiving  good  publicity 
mats  for  their  departmental  pages.  Thus,  a  kitchen 
which  employs  a  novel  decorative  motif  may  be  shown 
in  a  publicity  mat.  The  picture  may  also  portray  a  new 
model  gas  range  or  a  special  kind  of  linoleum  to 
publicize  gas  ranges  or  floor  coverings. 

A  textile  manufacturer  announced  that  he  had  en- 
gaged a  group  of  American  artists  to  design  silk  prints. 
He  sent  out  a  publicity  mat  showing  pictures  of  the 
artists  together  with  the  prints  they  had  designed.  A 
motor  car  manufacturer  uses  mats  to  carry  photographic 
publicity  on  his  new  models.  A  state  publicizes  its 
scenic  beauties  and  its  tourist  attractions  through  mat 
publicity  showing  unusual  scenes  or  points  of  historic 
interest.  Radio  stars  publicize  their  programs  through 
mats  sent  to  the  smaller  papers  in  the  areas  in  which 
their  broadcasts  are  scheduled  to  be  heard. 

A  patriotic  organization  sends  out  a  two  column  mat 
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illustrating  the  rules  for  displaying  the  American  flag. 
The  publicity  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
organization  will  hold  Flag  Day  celebrations  through- 
out the  nation.  An  automotive  safety  group  sends  out 
a  mat  which  illustrates  the  different  hand  signals  for 
drivers.  A  mat  publicity  release  pictures  the  world's 
fastest  typist. 

Mats  are  also  used  for  continuing  weekly  publicity 
features.  A  large  correspondence  school  directs  atten- 
tion to  itself  through  releasing  a  weekly  feature  in  mat 
form.  The  only  publicity  in  this  mat  is  the  "by-line," 
or  the  signature  of  the  person  writing  the  feature,  to- 
gether with  his  official  title  and  the  name  of  the 
correspondence  school. 

Mats  of  Illustrations  Only 

Many  newspapers  like  to  receive  mats  of  illustrations 
only,  together  with  mimeograph  copies  of  the  pub- 
licity text  matter.  Thus,  a  one  column  mat  of  a  promi- 
nent person  may  accompany  a  publicity  story  on  a 
speech  by  this  person.  Publicity  describing  a  new  model 
automobile  may  be  released  in  mimeograph  form,  with 
a  mat  of  an  illustration  of  the  new  car. 

Using  Syndicated  Publicity  Services 

Syndicated  features  which  include  one  or  two  pub- 
licity pictures,  together  with  other  current  news  pic- 
tures which  contain  no  publicity  plug,  may  also  be 
used.  Thus,  it  is  possible  for  a  publicity  picture  to  be 
included  in  a  layout  of  six  or  seven  current  news  pic- 
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tures,  all  of  which  are  given  free  of  charge  to  a  selected 
list  of  newspapers.  These  papers  get  a  group  of  news 
pictures  in  mat  form  without  cost,  in  return  for  which 
they  are  quite  willing  to  have  included  one  or  two 
publicity  pictures.  These  services  are  operated  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  seldom  include  photographs  which 
are  flagrantly  publicity,  devoid  of  any  news  significance. 
There  are  also  several  semi-cartoon  strips  which  pic- 
ture news  oddities  of  various  kinds  and  include 
mention  of  publicity  subjects. 

Using  Stereotype  Plates  for  Publicity 

Effective  handling  of  publicity  mats  requires  the 
exercise  of  considerable  care,  skill  and  judgment.  Off- 
hand, the  use  of  mats  in  publicity  may  be  made  to 
sound  like  a  wonderful  opportunity.  Publicity  can  be 
sent  out  in  such  form  that  all  the  paper  has  to  do  is  cast 
a  plate  of  it  and  drop  it  into  the  form!  There  is  no 
type  to  set;  no  cuts  to  make!  The  mat  helps  the  editor 
fill  up  space!  It  gives  him  illustrated  material  which 
aids  him  in  dressing  up  his  pages  and  improving  their 
typographical  appearance!  Why,  therefore,  shouldn't 
editors  prefer  to  use  publicity  which  reaches  them  in 
this  form? 

The  answer  is  that  many  editors  do  prefer  to  receive 
mat  publicity.  But,  they  insist  that  this  material  adhere 
to  their  individual  editorial  standards.  Newspapers 
equipped  to  make  their  own  cuts,  care  little  whether 
or  not  your  publicity  is  in  mat  form.  They  have  staffs 
of  photo  engravers.  The  overhead  of  this  department 
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goes  on  day  in  and  day  out,  in  any  event.  They  also 
have  batteries  of  linotype  machines.  They  are  ideally 
equipped  to  make  cuts  and  set  type.  They  would  far 
rather  receive  a  mimeographed  publicity  story  and  a 
photograph  than  a  mat.  They  can  edit  the  mimeo- 
graphed story  to  suit  their  requirements  and  can  use 
the  photograph  or  not,  as  they  desire.  They  can  either 
fit  the  photograph  into  a  layout  or  use  it  as  a  cut  of 
any  size  or  shape  they  think  best. 

Each  day  thousands  of  publicity  mats  are  sent  to 
newspapers  all  over  the  country.  Even  the  small 
country  editors  have  a  wide  variety  of  mat  publicity 
from  which  to  choose.  Your  publicity  mat  must,  there- 
fore, have  something  unusual,  something  to  appeal  to 
an  editor,  something  to  make  it  stand  out  if  it  is  to 
compete  successfully  for  space  with  other  publicity 
mats.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  merely  because 
your  publicity  is  released  in  this  form  its  success  is 
assured. 

If  you  plan  to  use  mats  don't  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  just  because  your  publicity  is  to  be  issued 
in  this  form  anything  will  go.  It  must  be  as  newsworthy 
as  the  regular  releases.  Avoid  the  needless  use  of  trade 
names  and  pointed  commercial  references.  Use  good 
illustrations  or  drawings  by  a  competent  artist.  Have 
the  job  done  by  a  good  mat-maker.  Check  the  proofs 
for  errors  and  accuracy.  Be  sure  details  in  cuts  are  clear 
and  sharp,  that  headlines  balance,  that  text  matter  is 
not  set  in  too  heavy  type  and  make  sure  that  the  body 
text  is  orthodox  for  newspapers. 

The  use  of  stereotype  plates  instead  of  mats  for  pub- 
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licity  can  also  be  an  expensive  proposition,  made  the 
more  so  by  the  heavy  costs  of  shipping,  either  by  ex- 
press or  parcel  post.  Moreover,  a  newspaper  so  small 
and  so  poor  that  it  is  not  equipped  to  cast  mats  sub- 
mitted to  it  is  usually  not  particularly  valuable  as  a 
medium  of  publicity  and,  for  the  most  part,  can  safely 
be  omitted  from  your  list.  Few  publicity  men  use  plates 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  country  many 
weekly  newspapers  so  small  and  so  poorly  equipped 
that  they  have  no  casting  boxes  and  use  a  large  amount 
of  boiler  plate,  or  ready  printed  pages.  Such  publica- 
tions buy  partly  printed  papers  with  one  or  more  pages 
which  have  been  left  blank.  They  set  enough  local 
matter,  including  local  advertisements,  to  fill  these 
blank  pages,  and  print  the  remainder  in  their  own 
shops.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  worth  even  the 
nominal  cost  of  plates  to  obtain  publicity  in  the 
columns  of  papers  so  small  and  unimportant. 

Reading  the  country  or  the  suburban  weeklies  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they  use  mat 
publicity  features.  You  can  profitably  study  these  pub- 
licity features  carefully  to  see  how  adroitly  publicity 
has  been  injected  into  them.  Notice  how  frequently 
mats  are  used  to  fill  holes  in  news  columns.  You  will 
get  publicity  ideas  and  suggestions  from  these  stories, 
as  well  as  other  suggestions  for  layout  and  typo- 
graphical style.  The  mat  publicity  used  by  these  pub- 
lications is  the  pick  of  that  released.  It  has  been 
carefully  selected  by  editors  because  of  its  appeal  to 
their  readers.  These  publications  will  give  you  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  mat  publicity  that  gets  printed. 


Checking  Publicity  Results 

You  must  check  the  results  of  your  work  to  know 
how  well  your  publicity  has  pulled,  what  papers  have 
used  it,  what  kind  of  a  play  they  have  given  it  and  how 
they  have  handled  it.  This  information  is  necessary  as 
a  guide  to  your  future  publicity  activities  and  indicates 
the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  your  work.  Often  you  can 
tell  from  the  way  the  newspapers  handled  your  pub- 
licity just  how  well  it  was  prepared  by  you.  If,  for  the 
most  part,  editors  used  a  release  as  you  wrote  it,  or 
substantially  so,  you  can  be  reasonably  sure  it  was 
prepared  satisfactorily. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  find  that  only  about  100 
words  were  used  from  the  300  words  you  had  released, 
you  can  be  just  as  sure  that,  even  though  published 
throughout  the  country,  you  actually  overwrote  the 
story.  Comparing  the  way  the  paper  rewrote  the  pub- 
licity with  the  way  you  wrote  it  will  often  reveal  faults 
and  suggest  presentations  that  may  be  used  profitably 
in  the  future. 
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Publicity  clipping  returns  will  also  give  you  other 
valuable  information.  You  may  find,  through  this 
means,  that  your  publicity  went  over  well  in  just  one 
state  or  one  county  or  one  particular  section  of  the 
country.  Upon  further  analysis  you  will  probably  dis- 
cover that  some  angle  or  feature  of  your  publicity  had 
a  peculiar  interest  in  this  particular  region.  This  may 
lead  you  to  develop  additional  publicity  based  on  this 
special  interest.  Or  you  may  discover  that  your  pub- 
licity appealed  more  to  the  financial  editors  than  it 
did  to  the  general  news  department  heads.  Conse- 
quently it  would  be  best  to  direct  future  publicity 
stories  of  this  type  of  the  financial  editors.  Make  it  a 
point  to  study  and  analyze  clipping  returns. 

How  to  Place  a  Publicity  Clipping  Order 

You  can  place  an  order  with  these  bureaus  for  as 
many  publicity  subjects  as  you  want  clipped.  Your 
order  should  be  as  specific  as  possible.  It  will  help  if 
you  inform  the  bureau  in  advance  of  the  kind  of  pub- 
licity you  plan  to  release.  If  possible  you  should  send 
each  bureau  ten  or  fifteen  copies  of  your  publicity  re- 
leases so  that  they  can  pass  them  around  to  their 
readers  and  thus  acquaint  them  more  specifically  with 
the  subjects  they  must  clip.  As  these  stories  appear  and 
are  cut  out  of  the  newspapers  the  bureaus  mail  them 
to  you  with  tabs  stuck  to  them  noting  the  papers  from 
which  they  were  taken  and  the  dates  on  which  they 
appeared. 
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The  Sectional  Clipping  Bureaus 

Many  of  the  large  cities  have  local  or  sectional  clip- 
ping bureaus.  They  clip  publicity  of  interest  in  the 
limited  or  local  areas  they  cover  and  sell  clippings  on 
national  subjects  at  a  discount  to  the  large  national 
clipping  bureaus.  In  addition  to  the  newspaper  clipping 
bureaus  which  give  fair  coverage  on  certain  large  na- 
tional magazines,  several  bureaus  specialize  mainly  in 
trade  paper  clippings. 

It  is  best  for  any  one  engaged  in  purely  local  pub- 
licity to  check  the  particular  newspapers  to  which  he 
has  sent  his  publicity  and  in  this  way  to  obtain  his  own 
clippings.  In  large  cities  where  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lish several  editions  each  day  it  is  advisable  to  check 
all  the  editions  of  the  newspapers.  Frequently  certain 
pages  are  made  over;  that  is,  changed,  from  edition  to 
edition.  As  important  news  develops  space  must  be 
made  available  for  it.  This  is  done  by  killing  material 
deemed  of  less  importance.  Unfortunately,  material 
thus  eliminated  may  include  your  publicity. 


Publicity  and  the  Clipping  Bureaus 

Many  clipping  bureaus  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
publicity  man  are  woefully  inefficient.  They  can  not 
be  relied  upon  to  give  100  per  cent  coverage  of  pub- 
licity returns.  Often  they  miss  clippings  in  important 
papers.  Frequently  they  are  weeks  behind  in  returning 
clippings.  They  do  not  cover  every  paper  published  in 
this  country.  As  a  practical  matter  they  have  difficulty 
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in  obtaining  every  edition  of  the  papers  they  do  re- 
ceive, particularly  the  metropolitan  dailies.  Reading 
newspapers  all  day  to  discover  clients'  stories  is  a  tedious 
job.  The  readers  may  get  tired  or  careless;  they  can't 
be  expected  to  read  every  word  of  every  line  in  the 
newspapers  they  cover.  Nevertheless,  clippings  from 
these  bureaus  are  still  an  effective  measure  of  publicity 
distribution. 

Estimates  vary,  but  conservative  publicity  men  con- 
tend that  a  clipping  bureau  will  usually  return  about 
half  of  the  clippings  of  publicity  stories  actually  pub- 
lished. If,  for  example,  you  get  fifty  clippings  of  a  piece 
of  publicity  the  chances  are  that  at  least  100  papers 
actually  used  it. 

Many  publicity  men  employ  three  or  four  clipping 
bureaus,  each  assigned  to  clip  the  same  subjects.  This 
does  result  in  duplication  and  may  seem  like  a  wasteful 
procedure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  methods  to  secure 
maximum  clipping  returns  and  is  often  worth  the  cost. 

Additional  Uses  of  Clipping  Bureaus 

The  clipping  bureaus  will  also  provide  a  service  on 
subjects  unrelated  to  your  publicity.  Suppose  a  pub- 
licity man  for  a  coffee  firm  wanted  to  obtain  all  news- 
paper mention  of  tea.  The  clipping  bureau  will  en- 
deavor to  supply  such  clippings.  You  can  order  these 
bureaus  to  furnish  you  with  clippings  on  any  subject 
and  they'll  tackle  the  job.  Not  infrequently  these 
services  are  useful  in  providing  a  check  on  the  publicity 
competitive  products  are  receiving.  At  other  times  they 
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supply  material  indicating  public  reactions — favorable 
or  adverse — to  causes  in  which  publicity  men  are  inter- 
ested. If  you  are  doing  publicity  on  a  subject  which  is 
exceptionally  newsworthy  and  likely  to  evoke  a  large 
editorial  response,  you  may  want  to  limit  the  number 
of  clippings  each  month  to  a  certain  figure.  This  can 
be  done.  Or  you  may  want  only  editorials  on  a  given 
subject.  The  clipping  bureaus  will  attempt  to  render 
such  a  service.  Once  you  have  obtained  the  results  of 
your  publicity,  in  the  form  of  newspaper  clippings,  you 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  ascertain  some  measure 
of  its  value. 

Taking  Advantage  of  Published  Publicity 

Most  publicity  results  are  displayed  in  the  form  of 
clippings  in  scrapbooks,  usually  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  Some  publicity  men  prefer  to  keep  clip- 
pings in  the  order  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  or  the 
individual  publicity  stories  released.  Others  present 
them  geographically,  city  by  city  or  state  by  state.  The 
choice  is  a  matter  of  taste,  purpose  and  specific  needs. 

Some  publicity  men  make  widespread  use  of  an 
entire  page  on  which  a  publicity  story  has  appeared, 
circling  the  story  itself  in  red  pencil  and  underlining 
the  phrases  which  contain  the  publicity  "plug."  This 
is  done  usually  only  in  cases  of  local  publicity  in  a 
single  city  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  these  tear 
sheets,  which  are  not  supplied  by  the  clipping  bureaus. 

In  some  cases  tear  sheets  containing  the  publicity  are 
photostated  (not  an  expensive  process),  which  makes 
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it  possible  to  distribute  copies  of  the  publicity  returns 
to  as  many  different  persons  or  firms  as  you  may  want 
to  reach. 

Still  another  method  of  utilizing  publicity  results  is 
to  paste  a  single  clipping  on  the  page  of  a  scrapbook 
with  the  following  caption,  hand  lettered  or  typed: 
"This  clipping  appeared  in  the  following  publications:" 
The  names  of  publications  in  which  it  appeared  are 
then  prominently  displayed. 

Merchandising  Publicity  Results 

Valuable  publicity  returns  are  often  lost  when  not 
properly  followed  up.  A  firm  will  obtain  exceptionally 
favorable  publicity  and  will  do  no  more  about  it. 
Frequently  it  is  possible  to  use  this  publicity  ad- 
vantageously in  various  ways.  Let  me  illustrate:  A 
manufacturer  brought  out  a  line  of  distinctive  silk 
prints,  which  were  publicized  widely  in  fashion  mag- 
azines and  on  the  style  pages  of  newspapers.  He  then 
prepared  a  large  broadside  which  featured  clippings 
from  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  as  its  main 
illustrative  element.  The  text  told  the  trade  that  this 
showing  proved  what  leading  style  writers  thought  of 
this  new  line.  The  same  broadside  had  a  favorable 
effect  on  the  company's  own  sales  force. 

Publicity  results  often  reflect  public  acceptance  of  a 
product  or  an  idea.  They  indicate  that  hard-boiled 
editors,  who  stake  their  jobs  on  their  ability  to  in- 
terpret public  interests  and  public  tastes,  went  out  of 
their  way  to  feature  in  editorial  columns  publicity  on 
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this  product  or  idea.  When  this  is  so  your  client's  sales 
organization,  or  the  trade  or  groups  he  is  endeavoring 
to  inform  or  to  sell,  should  most  certainly  be  told 
about  it. 


Dramatize  Publicity  Results 

Publicity  clippings  in  the  mass  may  be  deadly  and 
uninteresting.  Shown  to  a  client  in  a  bunch,  or  even  in 
a  scrapbook  or  pasted  on  a  page,  they  are  drab  and 
rather  dead.  They  may  bore  some  persons.  They  should 
be  dramatized  in  some  unusual  way.  They  may  be 
photographed  and  the  photographs  blown  up.  They 
may  be  arranged  in  attractive  layouts  on  large  pieces 
of  cardboard.  They  may  be  pasted  on  scrapbook  pages 
which  are  then  arranged  in  a  huge  accordion-fold 
which,  when  unfolded,  stretches  out  for  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  even  more  yards. 

Where  publicity  results  are  to  be  shown  to  large 
groups  they  may  be  placed  on  a  large  board,  similar  to 
an  outdoor  advertising  board.  They  may  be  kept  cov- 
ered until  such  time  as  a  speaker  wishes  to  refer  to 
them  and  may  then  be  unveiled  suddenly.  This  form 
of  presentation  under  the  proper  circumstances  is  both 
effective  and  dramatic. 

Some  publicity  men  project  their  returns  in  terms 
of  how  large  an  edition  of  a  certain  daily  newspaper 
would  be  necessary  to  contain  all  the  lines  of  publicity 
obtained.  To  present  this  graphically  they  may  have  a 
drawing  made  of  the  masthead  of  this  paper  and  place 
beneath  it  the  information  they  want  to  convey;   or 
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they  may  show  this  paper  stacked  pile  upon  pile  to 
represent  the  huge  edition  required  to  contain  this 
many  lines  of  publicity. 

Where  the  numerical  publicity  returns  are  small  the 
experienced  publicity  man  explains  just  what  each  re- 
lease was  designed  to  accomplish  and  then  uses  the  clip- 
pings to  show  how  this  end  was  attained.  In  this  way  an 
impressive  and  interesting  portfolio  of  returns  may  be 
prepared  for  a  small  number  of  clippings. 

After  the  publicity  assignment  has  been  completed 
and  the  returns  are  in,  don't  make  the  mistake  of  pre- 
senting them  to  your  client  or  your  principals  care- 
lessly or  haphazardly.  Study  these  returns  yourself.  See 
just  what  they  have  brought  forth.  Learn  which  returns 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  worth  or  are  noteworthy  for 
some  reason  or  other.  Play  up  those  returns  which  are 
conspicuous  or  unusually  dramatic  or  significant.  De- 
vise a  method  of  displaying  them  that  is  dramatic,  con- 
vincing and  interesting.  Then  sell  these  returns,  just  as 
you  would  sell  merchandise.  After  all,  in  effect,  they  are 
merchandise — your  merchandise,  your  stock-in-trade. 
They  prove  your  case.  They  demonstrate  that  you  did 
your  job  and  did  it  well.  It  is  up  to  you  to  make  the 
most  striking,  intelligent  and  effective  use  of  these 
results.  This  may  call  for  resourcefulness,  originality 
and  ingenuity — the  stuff  of  which  good  publicity  men 
are  made. 
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A   Typical  Publicity  Distribution  Schedule 

Suppose  you  are  the  publicity  man  for  a  large  oil 
company  which  is  to  introduce  a  new  gasoline.  You 
gather  all  the  necessary  information  on  this  new  prod- 
uct. It  is  a  superior  gasoline.  It  has  a  higher  octane  rat- 
ing than  any  gasoline  ever  before  offered  the  motoring 
public.  It  will  be  sold  at  regular  rather  than  premium 
prices.  It  has  been  several  years  in  the  making.  Con- 
stant laboratory  tests  were  required  to  develop  it. 
Then  followed  tests  in  actual  use  under  various  cli- 
matic conditions.  The  new  product  will  be  sold 
throughout  the  country. 

It  will  be  introduced  with  the  largest  advertising 
campaign  your  company  ever  employed  for  a  product. 
Newspapers,  outdoor  display  and  radio  will  be  used.  Be- 
fore the  new  gasoline  is  placed  on  sale  regional  meet- 
ings of  the  sales  force  will  be  held,  at  which  company 
officials  will  talk  via  long  distance  telephone,  amplified 
by  loud-speakers.  That  same  night  dealer  meetings  will 
be  held  throughout  the  country  to  give  the  dealers  the 
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story  and  to  "pep"  them  up.  The  next  day  the  adver- 
tising will  break  and  the  new  product  will  be  placed  on 
sale.  In  cities  throughout  the  country  efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  prominent  officials  buy  the  first  gallon  of 
this  new  gas. 

Such  are  the  basic  facts.  Here,  then,  is  a  schedule  of 
publicity  which  should  be  released,  plus  the  media  to 
which  releases  would  be  directed: 

1 — A  detailed  story  for  automobile  editors  throughout  the 
country. 

2 — A  story  to  be  released  by  your  local  representatives  to 
their  local  papers,  pointing  out  that  the  local  repre- 
sentatives have  completed  plans  for  introducing  the 
new  gasoline  and  that  this  morning  every  Blank  Oil 
Company  dealer  in  the  community  will  market  the 
new  product. 

3 — A  story  to  all  advertising  trade  papers  announcing  the 
details  of  the  new  advertising  campaign. 

4 — A  story  to  the  petroleum  and  automotive  trade  papers 
announcing  the  new  product,  emphasizing  the  steps 
taken  to  get  the  dealers  interested  and  pointing  to  the 
promotional  aids  furnished  the  dealers. 

5 — A  special  release  to  the  financial  editors  of  the  nation's 
press,  pointing  out  that  your  company  will  introduce 
a  new  product  and  boiling  down  the  story  of  its  ad- 
vertising campaign,  its  sales  meetings  and  its  dealer 
meetings.  This  would  be  designed  to  interest  the  in- 
vestor, the  financial  community  and  the  business  man 
rather  than  the  motorist. 

6 — A  portfolio  of  promotional  ideas  and  suggestions 
should  go  to  each  division  office,  providing  suggestions 
on  how  to  work  up  local  stories  built  around  the  first 
sale,  which  might  be  made  to  the  mayor,  chief  of  po- 
lice, the  local  fire  department,  the  town's  leading  hos- 
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pital  or  to  the  oldest  motorist  or  to  the  owner  of  the 
oldest  car  in  town. 

7 — A  follow-up  story  to  all  automobile  editors  might  ex- 
plain how  it  took  months  of  work  to  prepare  for  the 
simultaneous  introduction  of  this  new  product,  how 
dealers'  tanks  had  to  be  run  almost  dry  of  the  old 
product,  how  bulk  plants  had  to  be  supplied,  etc.,  etc. 

8 — In  addition,  a  story  in  mat  form  should  be  released  to 
the  smaller  dailies  and  the  weeklies,  which  have  lim- 
ited type-setting  facilities.  This  might  embody  a  pic- 
ture of  the  president  of  the  company  filling  a  tank 
car  with  the  first  load  of  this  new  gasoline  to  leave  the 
refinery.  A  brief  caption  would  work  in  the  product 
publicity.  This  should  be  released  to  reach  editors  in 
time  for  them  to  print  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  day 
the  dailies  print  the  release. 

Thus,  what  at  first  would  have  appeared  to  be  a 
single  publicity  story  developed  into  a  series  of  pub- 
licity stories.  By  proper  distribution  your  total  pub- 
licity returns  would  be  increased  manyfold,  vastly  more 
than  if  you  had  merely  written  one  story  and  released 
it  throughout  the  country  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis 
or  only  to  the  list  of  newspapers  in  which  your  adver- 
tising appeared. 

Minimum  publicity  results  all  too  often  are  due  to 
inefficient  and  uninspired  distribution  of  publicity 
rather  than  to  poor  writing  or  insufficient  news.  Many 
good  stories,  much  good,  beneficial,  useful  publicity 
receives  but  scant  publication  because  the  publicity 
man  who  thought  up  the  idea  and  developed  the  re- 
leases did  not  realize  the  importance  of  comprehensive 
and  intelligent  distribution.  You  are  not  compelled  to 
work  within  any  hard  and  fast  rules  distributing  pub- 
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licity.  On  the  contrary,  the  rules  are  flexible,  for  pub- 
licity, more  than  most  businesses  or  professions,  requires 
adaptability,  resourcefulness,  ingenuity  and  originality. 
Intelligence,  initiative,  and  opportunism  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  publicity.  You  must,  if  you  are  to  be 
a  success  at  publicity,  be  mentally  on  your  toes  at  all 
times. 

You  must  always  keep  up  with  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  with  what  the  papers  are  writing  about,  with 
new  departments  they  add,  with  new  features  they 
adopt.  Even  in  distributing  the  story,  which  would 
seem,  offhand,  to  be  a  routine  matter,  you  cannot  act 
in  a  merely  routine  manner  if  you  are  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum results. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  you  can  demonstrate 
to  yourself  just  how  skillful  you  are  at  planning  pub- 
licity distribution.  When  you  come  across  publicity 
stories  in  your  own  newspaper  develop  a  plan  of  dis- 
tribution for  them.  Or,  take  the  following  questions 
and  work  out  your  answers  to  them. 

1 — Have  in  your  mind  or  on  paper  an  outline  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the   editorial  department  of  a  typical 
newspaper,  and  the  functions  of  the  various  editors. 
2 — To  which  editors  would  you  direct  these  particular 
stories;  and  why? 
a — A  story  on  the  Memorial  Day  program  of  the  local 

American  Legion, 
b — A  story  on  a  shirt  manufacturer  adopting  a  new 
type  of  closure  on  men's  shirts,  to  replace  conven- 
tional buttons, 
c — A  story  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  new  chem- 
ical developed  by  a  leading  scientist,  which,  when 
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added  to  the  water  when  washing  silk  hose,  would 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  runs, 
d — A  story  announcing  that  a  large  chain  store  organi- 
zation had  just  opened  its  five  thousandth  store, 
thus  giving  it  the  greatest  number  of  retail  outlets 
of  any  organization  in  its  field, 
e — A  story  relating  the  discovery  of  a  new  vitamin 

which  controls  hair  growth, 
f — A  story  on  a  mass  meeting  of  a  civic  association  to 

be  held  to  protest  proposed  sales  tax  increases, 
g — A  story  that  a  committee  of  business  leaders  had 
petitioned  Congress  to  reduce  relief  appropriations. 
3 — Write  a  schedule  of  releases  for  the  following  publicity 
promotion: 

A  leading  fraternal  organization  with  lodges  in  1,400 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  decides  to  conduct 
an  Americanism  Week.  This  will  involve  cooperation 
with  other  civic  and  patriotic  bodies  interested  in  pro- 
moting Americanism.  Business  leaders  will  be  called 
upon  to  participate.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  trade 
bodies  will  be  asked  to  cooperate.  A  day  will  be  set 
aside  for  the  local  women's  clubs  to  conduct  Ameri- 
canism exercises,  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  schools,  for 
churches.  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  definitions 
of  Americanism.  Leading  citizens  will  be  asked  to  sup- 
port this  national  program. 

Now,  outline  just  how  many  different  types  of  stories 
you  can  visualize  and  tell  where  you  would  send  these 
stories;  how  you  would  schedule  their  release;  what 
editors  you  would  attempt  to  reach  and  what  steps  you 
would  take  to  obtain  favorable  editorial  mention  of 
this  project. 
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Getting  Personal  Publicity 

To  a  very  large  degree  persons  who  are  now  nation- 
ally famous  became  known  through  effective  publicity. 
It  was  publicity  that  lifted  them  out  of  the  normal 
routine  of  life,  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  millions 
of  their  fellow  Americans,  made  them  known  for  their 
accomplishments  and  gave  them  large  public  followings. 
Publicity  was  largely  instrumental  in  giving  them  favor, 
in  winning  for  them  recognition,  in  securing  for  their 
names  a  prominent  place  in  contemporary  history. 
These  men  secured  millions  of  lines  of  favorable  per- 
sonal publicity.  Each  did  this  by  activity.  They  did  the 
unusual.  They  made  news  about  themselves  through 
achievements  of  different  kinds.  They  captured  public 
imagination  and  aroused  public  interest  in  what  they 
did  as  persons — and  as  personalities. 

That  some  had  the  help  of  professional  publicity  men 
is  aside  from  the  point.  It  may  very  well  be  true  that 
they  were  guided  and  influenced  by  such  aides.  But  first 
of  all  they,  themselves,  through  the  things  they  did, 
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made  news  of  themselves.  Such  men  had  one  thing  in 
common:  they  had  courage.  They  were,  to  a  degree, 
men  who  appreciated  the  value  of  dramatizing  the 
things  they  did.  They  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  the  press.  But,  always,  they  acted.  They  took  defi- 
nite stands  on  vital  issues.  They  barged  into  contro- 
versies. They  used  industry,  originality  and  ingenuity. 
They  were  aggressive — and  they  captured  public  imagi- 
nation. 

They  were  not  unlike  many  of  the  leaders  who 
pioneered  the  development  of  this  country.  Benjamin 
Franklin's  undying  fame  rests  on  his  accomplishments. 
Lincoln  first  attracted  public  attention  because  he  was 
courageous.  Morse  became  famous  when  he  invented 
the  telegraph.  John  D.  Rockefeller  took  the  initiative 
in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  oil  industry.  James 
J.  Hill  was  a  builder.  The  fame  of  the  Guggenheims  is 
due  to  what  they  did  rather  than  to  what  they  said. 
Mark  Twain,  one  of  America's  most  colorful  figures,  be- 
came famous  because  of  his  writings.  The  Mayo  broth- 
ers performed  medical  miracles  which  brought  them 
world  renown.  Steinmetz's  work  in  electrical  research, 
Kettering's  in  automotive  research,  the  work  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  in  developing  aviation,  Bell's  inven- 
tion of  the  telephone — all  these  were  accomplishments 
which  brought  with  them  wide  renown. 

Every  day  persons  seek  personal  publicity.  Some  per- 
sons seek  it  purely  out  of  a  sense  of  vanity.  Others 
realize  that  personal  publicity  often  has  a  direct  dollars 
and  cents  value.  Others  require  it  to  obtain  public 
good  will  or  to  build  their  prestige.  Again,  it  builds 
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reputations  in  fields  in  which  reputation  is  essential  to 
successful  accomplishment.  The  day  is  gone  when  the 
superior  mousetrap  maker  can  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the 
world  beat  a  path  to  his  door.  Today  he  must  let  the 
world  know  he  has  made  a  better  mousetrap.  Too 
many  things  bid  for  the  public's  attention.  Personal 
publicity  is  often  a  vital  need  for  the  modern  counter- 
part of  Emerson's  mousetrap  maker.  To  get  personal 
publicity  today,  you  must  "do  things,"  and  "tell  the 
world." 

Publicity  Through  Public  Service 

Let's  take  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  business  man  who 
desires  personal  publicity  and  see  what  can  be  done 
about  it!  Let's  assume  that  Smith  owns  a  small  business 
and  believes  personal  publicity  will  be  beneficial  to 
him.  To  make  the  problem  harder,  let's  assume  also, 
that  Smith's  business  is  that  of  a  lumber  dealer,  not  an 
unusual  line  or  one  that  is  designed  to  attract  attention 
to  Smith  because  of  its  oddity. 

The  first  thing  Smith  must  do  is  make  up  his  mind 
he  has  to  seek  publicity.  He  must  become  a  "doer."  He 
must  take  an  active  part  in  civic  and  business  affairs.  If 
he  is  a  member  of  his  local  chamber  of  commerce — and 
we'll  assume  he  is — he  may  have  himself  appointed  to 
membership  on  important  committees  in  this  organiza- 
tion. He  must  also  join  a  civic  association,  to  which  he 
must  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  his  time  and  effort. 

As  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  Smith  may 
urge  that  body  to  investigate  the  dangerous  and  signifi- 
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cant  increase  in  bankruptcies  in  his  community  and  to 
draw  up  a  program  designed  to  abate  this  evil.  As  he 
points  out,  bankruptcies  injure  the  business  and  repu- 
tation of  a  community.  Moreover,  there  is  grave  reason 
to  suspect  that  many  of  his  city's  bankruptcies  have  been 
fraudulent.  Smith  is  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  look  into  this  subject  and  report  back  to  the  chamber. 
The  chamber's  own  publicity  man  releases  a  story  which 
relates  that  Smith  has  been  named  to  this  post  and 
includes  a  brief  statement  from  Smith,  who  outlines 
just  what  his  committee  hopes  to  accomplish. 

Once  this  is  done  Smith  may  decide  to  become  an 
expert  on  the  subject  of  insolvency  in  general  and 
fraudulent  bankruptcies  in  particular.  He  issues  inter- 
esting but  authentic  information  on  this  subject,  reveals 
some  of  the  ways  fraudulent  bankrupts  work  and  warns 
against  them.  He  calls  meetings  of  his  committee.  He 
confers  with  local  prosecuting  officials  with  a  view  to 
securing  their  cooperation  in  the  chamber's  campaign. 

He  makes  a  survey  of  the  bankruptcies  in  his  city 
within  the  past  two  years,  explains  why  these  businesses 
went  broke,  deplores  the  ease  with  which  credit  has 
been  extended  to  those  totally  undeserving  of  it  and 
outlines  a  five  point  program  designed  to  decrease  in- 
solvencies and  to  eliminate  fraudulent  bankruptcies 
entirely. 

Thanks  to  his  studies  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  sta- 
tistical material  on  this  question,  Smith  becomes  known 
in  time  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  His  own  associa- 
tion of  lumber  dealers  invites  him  to  speak  before  its 
monthly  meeting.  A  church  club  issues  a  similar  invita- 
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tion.  The  Rotary  Club  has  him  discuss  this  question 
at  a  luncheon.  The  State  Association  of  Credit  Men 
books  him  on  its  annual  convention  program.  Finally, 
his  committee  draws  up  its  official  recommendations  and 
Smith  issues  them  to  the  press. 

By  now  Smith  has  become  known  locally  as  something 
of  a  crusader.  Persons  who  previously  never  knew  he 
existed  now  know  about  him,  through  having  read 
about  him.  Editors  know  his  name  and  are  familiar 
with  what  he  has  done.  His  picture  has  appeared  in  his 
local  newspapers  and  in  the  chamber's  own  monthly 
bulletin.  He  is  now  recognized  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  man  of  action,  as  one  not  reluctant  to  work  un- 
selfishly in  the  interests  of  others. 

Smith  might  just  as  well  have  urged  his  local  chamber 
to  get  behind  a  campaign  to  make  the  streets  safe  for 
children — and  to  check  the  growing  rate  of  highway 
accidents  in  his  city.  Or,  he  might  have  led  a  fight 
against  the  local  sales  tax,  or  against  commercial  bribery. 
Or,  he  might  have  enlisted  the  chamber  for  a  movement 
to  provide  eye  glasses  for  poor  school  children.  What 
he  did  was  to  seek  out  a  cause  for  which  the  chamber 
could  fight  and  then  lead  the  fight  himself. 

Publicity  Momentum 

Smith's  course  brought  him  reams  of  publicity,  all 
of  which  reflected  credit  upon  him.  He  might  have  ob- 
tained personal  publicity  through  marching  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  home  with  a  sign 
proclaiming  that  his  wife  was  unfair  and  that  he  was 
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picketing  her  until  she  agreed  to  free  him  from  wash- 
ing dishes  every  night.  This,  however,  would  have  been 
the  wrong  kind  of  personal  publicity. 

But  let  us  continue  with  the  publicity  of  the  hypo- 
thetical Smith.  He  also  takes  a  more  active  part  in  civic 
activity.  He  finds  that  the  city  fathers  are  filling  in 
dumps  with  garbage  over  which  is  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  earth.  The  city  officials  assert  that  this  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  reclaiming  waste  land  and  disposing 
economically  of  garbage.  Smith  counters  with  the  as- 
sertion that  it  is  unsanitary,  that  it  draws  rats  and  breeds 
disease,  that  it  results  in  a  stench,  that  it  has  ruined 
values  of  adjacent  property  and  that  it  is  an  unscientific, 
unsanitary  and  unsound  method  of  garbage  disposal. 
He  seeks  the  erection  of  an  incinerator  plant  well  be- 
yond the  city's  limits.  He  attends  public  hearings  on 
this  subject.  He  gets  his  local  newspaper  to  back  his 
campaign.  He  forms  a  citizen's  committee.  He  organ- 
izes a  civic  mass  meeting.  He  demands  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  city's  sanitation  commissioner.  He  urges 
parents  to  petition  against  the  dumping  program.  He 
assails  the  city  administration.  He  catches  fifty  rats 
on  the  dump  and  exhibits  them  in  large  traps  on  the 
steps  of  the  city  hall. 

Every  time  he  moves  along  he  generates  personal 
publicity  which  brings  him  favorably  into  public  prom- 
inence; at  times  as  a  plain  citizen,  at  times  as  the  head 
of  the  lumber  firm  bearing  his  name.  In  his  own  busi- 
ness Smith  is  now  more  widely  known  than  ever  before. 
He  has  a  public  recognition  that  he  previously  lacked. 
He  is  noted  as  a  crusader,  a  fighter,  a  civic  benefactor, 
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a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  express  himself  in  public, 
to  take  a  definite  stand  on  an  issue  and  to  stick  up  for 
his  rights.  He  has  no  fear  of  controversy.  He's  aggres- 
sive, willing  to  work,  to  serve  on  committees,  to  organ- 
ize his  fellow  citizens,  to  devote  his  spare  time  to  work- 
ing in  the  public  interest.  Soon  he  is  asked  to  serve  on 
a  committee  to  raise  funds  for  the  local  Boy  Scout  troop. 
He  finds  that  personal  publicity  begets  personal  pub- 
licity. Newspaper  editors  seek  him  out  to  learn  what 
he  has  to  say  about  controversial  civic  subjects. 

The  case  of  the  hypothetical  Smith  might  be  carried 
on  indefinitely.  The  principal  point  is  that  Smith  has 
been  a  "doer."  He  has  not  been  afraid  to  contribute  of 
himself  or  of  his  efforts  to  publicize  himself.  Nor  has 
Smith  been  ridiculous  or  silly  in  these  efforts.  He  might 
have  called  public  attention  to  himself  in  many  other 
ways  not  so  favorable.  There  would  have  been  no  point 
in  Smith  securing  personal  publicity  for  himself  by 
entering  a  knitting  contest  as  the  sole  male  entrant,  or 
by  going  to  and  from  work  every  day  minus  shoes  and 
socks,  or  by  refusing  to  allow  his  son  to  attend  school, 
or  by  fasting  from  food  or  drink  until  the  local  base- 
ball team  broke  its  long  losing  streak. 

The  world  is  full  of  Smiths.  The  persons  whose  names 
are  seen  daily  in  print,  however,  those  who  consistently 
secure  personal  publicity,  are  those  who  do  things — 
outstanding  things,  unusual  things,  odd  or  novel  things, 
interesting  things.  Here  and  there  personal  publicity 
is  secured  through  stunts  or  tricks.  But  generally  it  goes 
more  to  those  who  act  in  the  public  benefit  than  to  the 
persons  who  pull  a  spectacular  stunt  now  and  then, 
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sit  all  day  in  a  tree,  go  on  hunger  fasts,  enter  dance 
marathons,  attempt  to  establish  a  record  for  rocking 
in  a  rocking  chair  or  announce  to  a  supposedly  palpi- 
tating world  that  they  haven't  missed  a  bingo  for  187 
nights. 

One  often  hears  that  so  and  so  is  a  publicity  hound. 
But  a  little  thought  will  usually  reveal  that  the  so-called 
publicity  hound  has  usually  rendered  some  public  serv- 
ice or  some  series  of  public  services  to  secure  the  per- 
sonal publicity  which  brought  him  this  sobriquet. 
Joseph  G.  Buch  was  a  hotel  owner  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  Years  ago  he  interested  himself  in  the  welfare 
of  the  crippled  child  of  a  neighbor.  Soon  he  found  that 
he  was  taking  care  of  several  crippled  children.  Within 
a  few  years  he  had  interested  a  fraternal  order  in  this 
work  and  had  hundreds  of  assistants.  He  tramped  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  to  get  the  Elks'  lodges  to  sponsor 
a  state-wide  program  in  behalf  of  crippled  children. 
He  got  the  backing  of  doctors  and  hospitals.  He  fought 
vigorously  for  legislation  to  aid  crippled  children.  As 
a  result  of  his  work,  New  Jersey  is  far  ahead  of  other 
states  in  its  program  of  caring  for  these  unfortunates. 

Today  Joe  Buch  is  known  not  only  in  New  Jersey 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  his  work  for  these 
youngsters.  His  order  of  Elks  several  years  ago  elected 
him  Grand  Exalted  Ruler,  its  highest  honor.  He  has 
had  millions  of  lines  of  favorable  personal  publicity — 
all  a  direct  result  of  his  accomplishments  in  a  field  of 
welfare  once  neglected.  Buch  never  entered  upon  this 
work  to  secure  personal  publicity.  But  through  these 
activities  he  did  become  well  and  favorably  known  over 
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a  wide  area,  and  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  this  per- 
sonal publicity  has  been  helpful  to  him  in  many  ways. 
Conceding  that  personal  publicity  may  best  be  se- 
cured through  acting  in  the  public  interest,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  person  must  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  publicity.  Many  men  do  act  in  the  public 
interest,  do  roll  up  achievements — and  yet,  through  in- 
nate modesty,  shyness  or  an  inability  to  bring  them- 
selves into  public  prominence,  their  good  works  remain 
hidden. 


Plan  for  Personal  Publicity 

The  person  who  would  secure  personal  publicity  must 
outline  for  himself  a  definite  plan  of  action.  He  must 
deliberately  seek  publicity,  at  least  in  the  early  stages 
of  his  efforts.  He  must  communicate  his  information 
about  his  activities  to  the  press,  radio,  and  other  organs 
through  which  the  public  is  informed.  He  must  often 
force  himself  into  prominence.  He  must  speak  out  in 
public.  He  must  make  an  earnest  effort  to  communi- 
cate his  views,  his  ideas,  his  program  to  others.  This 
may  require  that  he  write  articles  for  trade  papers.  It 
may  demand  that  he  write  letters  to  the  editor.  It  may 
necessitate  that  he  get  up  a  petition,  circulate  it  and 
get  signatures.  It  may  demand  that  he  do  something 
unusual,  or  dramatic  or  spectacular  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  himself  and  to  his  accomplishments.  If  he  makes 
a  speech  it  is  up  to  him  to  see  that  this  speech  includes 
some  remarks  that  are  quotable,  that  have  in  them  some 
elements  of  newsworthiness.  Many  a  public  speaker  has 
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not  made  the  best  of  opportunities  to  get  personal  pub- 
licity because  he  has  omitted  from  his  speech  anything 
of  news  interest. 


Publicity  Through  Professional  Activity 

Dr.  Margaret  A.  Ribble  spoke  before  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association.  She  told  her  colleagues  that 
Grandma  was  right  about  fondling,  crooning  and  using 
rubber  nipple  pacifiers  for  baby  and  pointed  out  that 
plain,  old-fashioned  mothering  has  a  major  place  in  the 
psychological  link  between  mother  and  baby.  Dr. 
Ribble's  speech  was  not  a  dry-as-dust  and  hard-to- 
understand  dissertation  on  psychology  or  Psychiatry.  It 
had  news  in  it — and  Dr.  Ribble  secured  personal  pub- 
licity. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Anderson  Jardine,  who  leaped  to 
fame  by  reading  the  marriage  lines  for  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Wallis  Warfield,  of 
Baltimore,  has  managed  to  keep  himself  rather  con- 
sistently in  the  public  prints  since  he  established  resi- 
dence in  this  country.  In  one  of  his  more  recent  out- 
bursts he  revealed  that  two  years  in  Hollywood  have 
convinced  him  that  the  average  marriage  lasts  about 
three  years,  at  which  point  it  begins  to  fizzle  out  and 
needs  renewing.  The  good  cleric  would  renew  it 
through  a  ceremony  in  which  couples  would  pledge 
their  affection  all  over  again,  for  another  three  years. 
This  may  have  lacked  ministerial  dignity,  but  it  served 
to  keep  the  doctor  before  his  public.  Moreover,  it 
showed  that  he  has  a  news  sense. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians, Dr.  Harold  G.  Wolff,  professor  of  medicine  at 
Cornell,  told  his  listeners  that  a  two  ounce  drink  of 
straight  whiskey  was  one  of  the  best  pain  killers  known 
to  man  and  that  if  spiked  with  a  five  grain  aspirin  tablet 
it  would  make  life  worth  living  for  all  of  four  hours. 
This  unusual  bit  of  information  doubtless  brought 
more  personal  publicity  to  Dr.  Wolff  than  he  would 
have  received  had  he  delivered  an  hour  long  talk  on 
the  causes  of  duodenal  ulcers. 

Using  Current  News  For  Personal  Publicity 

The  person  who  is  adroit  enough  to  use  the  current 
news  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  his  personal  publicity 
will  go  far  in  building  his  reputation.  Great  Britain's 
ambassador  to  this  country  following  the  sudden  death 
of  Lord  Lothian  during  the  critical  days  of  World  War 
Number  Two  learned  in  a  few  short  months  many  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  securing  personal  pub- 
licity. Part  of  his  job  was  to  become  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  American  people.  He  replaced  a  popular 
diplomat.  His  country  was  striving  to  secure  the  good 
will  of  the  American  public.  Its  representative  in  this 
country  really  had  a  personal  publicity  job  to  do. 

Lord  Halifax  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task  as- 
signed to  him.  He  entered  this  country  aboard  a  Brit- 
ish man-of-war,  a  spectacular  way  for  an  ambassador 
to  arrive.  President  Roosevelt  helped  the  publicity 
along  by  journeying  out  to  the  British  battleship  to 
welcome  the  new  envoy.  It  didn't  take  his  lordship  long 
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to  get  on  to  publicity  ways  in  this  country.  He  cultivated 
the  press.  He  attended  numerous  public  functions.  He 
visited  relief  organizations.  In  short,  he  followed  some- 
what the  technique  of  the  typical  American  candidate 
for  office — and  he  got  away  with  it  in  grand  style,  too. 
He  was  smart,  too,  in  the  way  he  tied  up  with  cur- 
rent news  events  and  developments.  For  example,  when 
Rudolph  Hess,  Nazi  leader,  made  his  dramatic  para- 
chute descent  in  Scotland,  Lord  Halifax  was  quick  to 
remark  in  a  speech  before  15,000  persons  in  Kansas 
City  that  Hess  had  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
He  knew  that  the  Hess  escapade  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest stories  of  the  war  and  that  his  comment  on  this 
event  would  tie  in  with  the  story,  to  his  publicity 
benefit. 

Personal  Publicity  Through  Unusual  Events 

Personal  publicity  is  often  secured  through  the  use 
of  various  devices  which  dramatize  an  otherwise  un- 
interesting, dead,  drab  or  dull  event.  When  Grover 
Whalen  was  police  commissioner  of  New  York  City  he 
revised  the  theatrical  district  traffic  rules.  A  mere  an- 
nouncement of  these  rules  would  not  have  brought 
sufficient  personal  publicity  to  Mr.  Whalen.  The  first 
night  these  rules  were  in  effect  the  commissioner  was 
personally  on  hand,  observing  how  they  worked,  bus- 
tling back  and  forth,  ready  and  willing  to  talk  to  re- 
porters and  not  averse  to  posing  for  news  pictures. 

Igor  Sikorsky,  noted  aircraft  designer,  has  long  been 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  helicopter  and  his 
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design  of  a  new  aircraft  of  this  type  represented  a 
marked  advance  over  previous  models.  Dramatizing  this 
development,  he  climbed  into  the  new  helicopter,  flew 
it  himself  and  kept  it  in  the  air  long  enough  to  break 
the  world's  helicopter  endurance  record.  Moreover,  he 
flew  close  to  the  ground  and  let  the  news  photographers 
get  some  good  shots  of  him  at  the  controls  of  the  craft 
in  flight.  A  less  publicity-conscious  aircraft  designer 
would  merely  have  released  a  story  to  the  technical 
journals  and  might  even  have  sent  the  same  story  to 
the  newspapers. 

Writing  For  Personal  Publicity 

Personal  publicity  is  often  obtained  through  writing 
for  trade  and  business  publications.  These  organs  are 
usually  receptive  to  articles  that  deal  with  interesting 
phases  of  the  particular  trade,  business,  industry  or  pro- 
fession they  cover.  An  advertising  copywriter,  for  in- 
stance, might  prepare  an  article  which  shows  how  the 
war  has  influenced  advertising  copy.  A  retail  druggist 
wrote  for  a  national  drug  trade  paper  an  interesting 
article  explaining  why  he  had  moved  his  store  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  A  hardware  merchant 
wrote  an  article  for  a  publication  in  his  trade,  explain- 
ing how  he  had  licked  the  competition  provided  by  a 
new  five  and  ten  cent  chain  store  two  doors  from  his 
own  establishment.  A  manufacturer  wrote  an  article 
for  an  export  trade  paper  and,  for  the  guidance  of  other 
manufacturers,  explained  why  he  was  seeking  to  build 
up  a  greater  trade  in  Latin  America. 
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The  trade  papers  are  eager  to  secure  interesting  ar- 
ticles by  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  subjects 
about  which  they  write.  Often  editors  will  write  them 
and  credit  the  person  who  supplied  the  information, 
provided  this  person  has  some  standing  in  his  own  busi- 
ness. Frequently  the  trade  papers  will  use  photographs 
of  the  authors  of  leading  articles.  Many  well  known  fig- 
ures in  trade  and  industry  obtain  their  first  favorable 
publicity  through  trade  papers. 

Social  Activities  Aid  Publicity 

Many  persons  secure  personal  publicity  through  their 
social  activities.  They  entertain  extensively  and  never 
miss  a  chance  to  send  news  of  these  social  affairs  to  the 
society  editors  of  local  newspapers.  They  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  have  their  goings  and  comings 
chronicled  on  society  pages.  If  they  spend  a  week-end 
out  of  town  they  let  the  local  society  editor  know  about 
their  trip.  If  their  sons  or  daughters  come  home  from 
college  for  a  brief  visit,  if  they  have  a  few  friends  in 
for  cocktails,  if  they  entertain  at  bridge,  luncheon,  din- 
ner or  tea — they  tell  the  society  editors  about  it.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  they  have  a  scrapbook  of  clippings  to  show 
for  their  trouble.  Names  make  news  and  the  society 
editors  are  receptive  to  this  kind  of  material.  These 
persons  are  usually  active  in  charitable  and  welfare 
work.  They  accept  membership  on  committees  that 
arrange  bridges  and  teas.  They  take  part  in  amateur 
theatricals.  They  help  raise  funds,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  public  favor. 


ig8  PROFITABLE  PUBLICITY 

These  are  perfectly  legitimate  methods  o£  securing 
personal  publicity.  They  call  for  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  often  consume  much  time.  No  one  should  be 
reluctant  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  and  to  accept  any  per- 
sonal publicity  that  results  from  it.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  workers  the  charities  they  aid  would  certainly 
suffer. 

Of  course,  the  ordinary  rules  of  fair  play  and  good 
taste  should  prevail.  A  publicity  hog  is  just  as  offensive 
as  a  glutton  of  any  other  kind.  It  never  pays  to  be  ob- 
noxious about  seeking  personal  publicity.  If  you  need 
personal  publicity,  however,  be  frank  about  it — at  least 
with  yourself.  Don't  do  it  half-heartedly.  Do  it  intelli- 
gently. Make  a  job  of  it.  Attack  it  as  a  definite  problem 
to  be  solved  through  the  use  of  sound  judgment,  in- 
telligent application  of  the  techniques  of  publicity  and 
good  taste.  You  have  just  as  much  right  to  personal 
publicity  as  any  one  else.  You  may  be  sure  that  you  will 
not  get  it  without  merit.  And  when  you  do  get  it,  view 
it  objectively.  Above  all  else,  don't  let  it  destroy  your 
sense  of  values.  Take  it  in  your  stride.  Don't  let  it  make 
you  temperamental  or  egotistical.  It  is  a  strange  com- 
mentary on  human  nature  that  personal  publicity  does 
go  to  the  heads  of  some  persons — and  it  is  the  unhappy 
experience  of  publicity  men  that  when  this  happens 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

"He  was  a  grand  guy  until  he  began  to  believe  his 
own  publicity!"  In  publicity  parlance,  this  means  that 
he  was  all  right  until  he  took  himself  too  seriously  as 
a  result  of  the  personal  publicity  he  secured.  Don't  let 
that  be  said  of  you! 
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Confectionery     and     Ice     Cream 
World, 

99  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 
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111  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
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1170  Broadway,  New  York. 
Cracker  Baker,  The, 

45  w-  45th  St.,  New  York. 
Credit  &  Financial  Management, 
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pery Profits, 
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330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
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Farm-Town  Hardware, 

10th  &  Wyandotte  Sts.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
Feed  Bag,  The, 

741  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Feedstuffs, 

118    S.    6th    St.,    Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Film  Daily, 

1501  Broadway,  New  York. 
Fishing  Gazette, 

461  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Flooring, 

45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 
Forbes  Magazine, 

120  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Ford  Dealer  and  Service  Field, 

407   E.   Michigan   St.,   Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Food  Field  Reporter, 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
F.  T.  D.  News, 

550  W.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
Fuel  Oil  News, 

1217    Hudson    Ave.,    Bayonne, 
N.J. 
Furniture  Age, 

2225  N.  Lakewood,  Chicago. 
Garrison's  Magazine, 

40  Worth  St.,  New  York. 
Gas  Age, 

9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York. 
Gas  Appliance  Merchandising, 

9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York. 
Geyer's    Stationer    and    Business 
Equipment   Topics, 

260  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Gift  &  Art  Buyer, 

260  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Golfdom, 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Hardware  Age, 

100  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


Hardware  Retailer, 

333  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Hardware  World, 

Burnham     Bldg.,     160     N.     La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Hat  Life, 

1123  Broadway,  New  York. 
Heating,   Piping  and  Air   Condi- 
tioning, 

6  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes, 

300  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
Highway  Magazine,  Armco  Drain- 
age Products  Assn., 

Middletown,  O. 
Hospital  Management, 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago. 
Hotel  Bulletin, 

260  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hotel  Management, 

222  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Hotel  World-Review, 

222  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
House  Furnishing  Review, 

1170  Broadway,  New  York. 
How  to  Sell, 

168    N.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chi- 
cago. 
Ice  &  Refrigeration, 

435  N.  Waller  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Ice  Cream  Field, 

19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York. 
Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal, 

305  E.  45th  St.,  New  York. 
Illinois  Editor, 

306  W.    Main    St.,    Mascoutah, 
111. 

Implement  Record, 

1355  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
Independent  Salesman, 

22  E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
India  Rubber  World, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Industrial  Finishing, 

802  Wulsin  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Industrial  Marketing, 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago. 
Industrial  Retail  Stores, 

Southern     Bldg.,     Washington, 
D.  C. 
Industry    &    Welding,    Industrial 
Pub.  Co., 

812   Huron   Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Infants'  &  Children's  Review, 

1170  Broadway,  New  York. 
Inland  Printer, 

309    W.    Jackson    Blvd.,    Chi- 
cago. 
Institutions, 

1900  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Insurance  Field, 

322-28    W.    Liberty   St.,   Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
International  Blue  Printer, 

506  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Jewelers  Circular-Keystone, 

100  E.  42  nd  St.,  New  York. 
King  Coal, 

Castania  Bldg.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Laundry  Age, 

9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York. 
Laundryman's-Cleaner's   Guide, 

Commercial     Exchange     Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Linens  &  Domestics, 

1170  Broadway,  New  York. 
Liquor  Store  and  Dispenser, 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Luggage  and  Leather  Goods  and 
Handbag  Buyer, 

1170  Broadway,  New  York. 
Magazine  of  Light,  The, 

Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  O. 
Meat, 

2244  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Men's  Wear, 

8  E.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Milda's  Criterion, 

155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York. 
Mill     &     Factory     (Conover-Mast 
Corp.), 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Modern  Hospital, 

919  N.  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 
Modern  Packaging, 

122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Modern  Pharmacy, 

12  E.  41st  St.,  New  York. 
Modern  Plastics, 

122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Modern  Retailing, 

250  5  th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Modern  Stationer, 

250  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Monumental  World, 

Mortgage  Guarantee  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Motor, 

572  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Motor  Service, 

549      W.      Washington      Blvd., 
Chicago. 
Motorship  and  Diesel, 

192  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Music  Trades, 

113  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 
National  Bottlers'  Gazette, 

80  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
National  Carbonator  &  Bottler, 

Commercial     Exchange     Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
National  Cleaner  &  Dyer, 

305  E.  45th  St.,  New  York. 
National  Clothier, 

Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago. 
National  Provisioner, 

407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
National  Sign  Journal, 

729  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 
Nation's  Business,  The, 

1615  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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News,  The, 

1900  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Northwestern  Miller, 

118    S.    6th    St.,    Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Notion  and  Novelty  Review, 

1170  Broadway,  New  York. 
Office, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Office  Appliances, 

20  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago. 
Opportunity, 

620  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Pacific  Drug  Review, 

Woodlark  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Pacific  Road  Builder   and  Engi- 
neering Review, 

639  New  Call  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Packing  &  Shipping, 

30  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Picture  and  Gift  Journal, 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Journal, 

515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Power, 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Power  Plant  Engineering, 

53  "W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Power  Wagon, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 
Practical  Builder, 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
Printers'  Ink, 

185  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Printing, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Progressive  Grocer, 

161  6th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Publishers'  Weekly,  The, 

62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 
Purchasing, 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Radio  Service  Dealer, 

11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


Radio-Television  Journal  &  Talk- 
ing Machine  World, 

1270  6th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Radio  and  Television  Retailing, 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Radio  and  Television  To-day, 

480  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Radio  and  Television  Weekly, 

99  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer, 

30  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Real  Estate  Record, 

119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York. 
Refrigeration, 

71 1  Glenn  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Retail  Bookseller,  The, 

55  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Retail  Management, 

260  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Retail  Tobacconist, 

i860  Broadway,  New  York. 
Rock  Products, 

309  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Rough  Notes, 

222  E.Ohio  St., Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rubber  Age, 

250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 
Sales  Management, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Savings  Bank  Journal, 

no  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Seed  World, 

211  W.  Wacker,  Chicago. 
Service, 

19  E.  47th  St.,  New  York. 
Shipping  Management, 

425  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Shoe  Repairer  and  Findings 
Dealer, 

111  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Signs  of  the  Times, 

P.  O.  Box  771,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Soda    Fountain    &    Quick    Food 
Service, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Southern  Funeral  Director, 

711    Glenn    St.,    S.W.,    Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Southern  Hardware, 

1020  Grant  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southern  Printer, 

75  3rd  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southern  Stationer  &  Office  Out- 
fitter, 

75  3rd  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern  Baker, 

542   M.   &  M.   Bldg.,  Houston, 
Tex. 
Specialty  Salesman, 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Spice  Mill,  The, 

106  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Spirits, 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 
Sporting  Goods  Dealer,  The, 

10th  and  Olive  Sts.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
Starchroom  Laundry  Journal, 

305  E.  45th  St.,  New  York. 
Super   Market  Merchandising, 

45  w-  45tn  St->  New  York. 
Surgical  Business, 

369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser, 

79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Telegraph  Delivery  Spirit, 

356  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 
Tire  Rebuilders  News, 

381  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Tire  Review, 

31  N.  Summit  St.,  Akron,  O. 
Tires  Magazine, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Tool  Engineer,  The, 

2842  W.  Grand  Blvdv  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Toys  and  Novelties, 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Trained  Men, 

1001   Wyoming  Ave.,   Scranton, 
Pa. 
Venetian  Blind  Dealer, 

431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Venetian  Blind  News, 

St.  Louis  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Voluntary  and  Cooperative 
Groups  Magazine,  The, 
114  E.  32nd  St.,  New  York. 
Wallpaper  Magazine, 

41  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 
Welding  Engineer, 

506  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Western  Brewing  World, 

304  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 
Western  Confectioner  Ice  Cream 
News, 
304  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 
Western  Construction  News, 
333  Kearney  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
Western  Flying, 

304  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 
Western     Plumbing     &     Heating 
Journal, 
3665  S.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 
Wholesaler's  Salesman, 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Wine  &  Liquor  Retailer, 

220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Wine  Review, 

1355  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
Wood  Construction, 
Xenia,  O. 


Date    Due 
Due  Returned  Due  Returned 
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